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the white domes of Sacre Coeur come into 
view from the boat-train. Whether you are 
seeing them for the first or the twenty-first 
time, they present the same question: What 
is new on those ever-changing, “glittering 
boulevards . . . of fair fantastic Paris”? 

Though you may be a seasoned “boule- 
vardier,” there is up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion about Paris that will be news to you. 
And, 3000 miles from the Arc de Triomphe, 
your travel agent is “Paris Headquarters,” 
an information center for all your continen- 
tal touring. For Paris is the gateway to 
Europe. Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 


_ the top of the Eiffel Tower, and then 


Bastille-Day fireworks, from le Ponte de la Tournelle, Paris 


Italy and Spain lie within a day’s journey. 
And your travel agent can arrange scores 
of inexpensive tours into these countries. 
If it is your first trip, you have no idea 
how helpful his advice can be. You wish 
to take along your own car? He’ll arrange 
it for you (inexpensively, too!).... The 
best itinerary? He'll list suggestions. .. . 
The most comfortable hotels? He'll see to 
your accommodations, . .. And your travel 
agent makes no charge for this service. 
French Line passage is handled only by 
authorized agents of established reputation 
and ability. Their franchise is your guar- 
antee, harmonizing with the atmosphere of 


ILE DE FRANCE, April 8 and 29, May 27, June 17, July 7 © PARIS, February 10, March 4 and 24, A 


April 1 and 22, May 13, June 3 and 24 * LAFAYETTE, March 18, May 6, June 8, July 1 ©* DE GRASSE, June 20, July 12 


luxury and security found in the service on 
France-Afloat. The superb French cooking 
. .. skilled seamanship ... modern equip- 
ment . .. the perfectly trained, English- 
speaking stewards . . . all are present for 
your convenience on the French Line. 
Why not make full use of the present 
moderate rates to Europe, and of this se- 
cure, comfortable travel service to Plymouth 
and Le Havre? See your local agent. .. . 


French Line, 19 State St., New York City. 
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WHEN ALL’S WELL 
Teachers are constantly finding new 
ways of using the Mimeograph. All’s 
well when the Mimeograph is on the | 
job to help, not only in saving, but in 
doing new things without added cost. 
Its inexpensive and rapid reproduction 
of all kinds of test papers, charts, graphs, 
questionnaires, school publications, etc., 
has made it an important factor in recon- 


struction economy. » » For latest infor- 
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Junion—A versatile school duplicator. 
Sturdy and practical for school use. 
Many thousands now in daily operation 
in all kinds of educational institutions. 


Corr Kir—For teachers’ personal 
home use—for rural schools. This 
copying kit is complete in equip- 
ment, all ready for duplicating. 





There is a Ditto machine for every duplicating need—priced from $12.50 up 


Portasite—A low-priced duplicator for Rotrany—Completely ic—self- 

the small school or for the individual feeding, self-ejecting. The fastest gela- 
ber. A lly attractive Dittoat 

the special price now offered to schools. 








tine duplicator made. The most popular 
duplicator that is used in schools today. 





THE complete Ditto line includes ideal equipment for every copy- 
ing need of every kind of educational institution. 


(1) Ditto makes 100 or more copies direct from your original 
pencil, pen and ink, typewritten or printed original. 


(2) Copies as many as 8 colors—all in one operation—direct 
from your original writing or drawing. 

(3) Requires no stencil, no carbon, no type-setting. 

(4) Copies on any size sheet from a small card to a large form. 

(5) Copies on thin tissue or heavy card stock. 

(6) Costs less than 5 cents per 100 copies. 

(7) Is the fastest method for making copies. 

(8) Is extremely simple to operate. 

In schools and colleges, the uses of Ditto are virtually limitless. 

For the faculty—examination questions, study outlines, draw- 


ings, graphs, sketches, shorthand samples, laboratory experiments, 
maps, music scores, lectures, notices. 


For the students—school newspaper, athletic schedules, election 
ballot forms, dramatic club manuscripts, glee club arrangements, 
posters, drawings, club bulletins, notices, and many other uses. 


For the office—instructions to teachers, school records, notices 
of meetings, report of Board of Education, bulletins, office forms, 
registration card systems, attendance records. 

As specialists for many years in every phase of school duplicet- 
ing work, we should like to send you more complete information 
about Ditto and to tell you how this modern system of duplicating 
will fit into your own school activities. We should like also to supply 
you with actual samples of Ditto work done in schools. 


Ditto 
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609 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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5 Easy Steps...All Fun 
Color Samples of the 


Dennison has created a new easy 
fascinating way for the children to 
learn about color. How to under 
stand color, how to use it and 
enjoy it. Many people go all their 
lives lacking these simple facts that 
would enable them to appreciate 
color in pictures, in clothes, in 
flowers, in all nature. Now, through 
this simple plan, even the youngest 
first grade pupil can understand 
why some colors harmonize and 
some do not, how to use colors 
to get certain effects. 

This new plan teaches color by 
having each pupil make color 
wheels and arrange color schemes 
out of actual samples of 48 beauti- 
ful colors of the New Dennison 
Crepe. Children will love to cut 
and arrange and paste these bril- 
liantly colored papers. Once you 
let them do the first easy lesson 
they will be eager for the others. 


Complete Instructions, Sketches, 
Materials for Every Child 


The new Dennison Crepe Color 
Guide for School use contains five 
simple lessons, illustrated with 
charts and drawings, a complete set 
of 48 colored samples of the 
New Dennison Crepe and 
directions that any child can 





THE NEW 
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Dennison’s, Dept.C-24 


learn about 


COLOR 


this fascinating 


understand. It has been planned 
in consultation with art teachers. 
The Guide was expensive to pre 
pare, but the price has been set 
at less than cost so that you may 
have an individual set of the les- 
sons and samples for every child 
in your room—only 3 cents each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 

Send at once for your supply so 
that you may have these new color 
lessons for the children early in the 
school year. Use the coupon below. 


Free If You Send Coupon Now 


We will include free a copy of 
“Dennison’s Color Guide for Crafts 
and Decorations”—contains actual 
samples of the NEW Dennison 
Crepe in 48 colors, shows how to 
use it in decorating, gives 66 correct 
color combinations. This Guide, 
regular price 10c, will be included 
free with your order for the Color 
Wheel Instruction Sets. 







Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me-......-.......- Color Wheel Instruc- 
tion Sets for use in the classroom —each set contain- 
ing 48 color samples of the NEW Dennison Crepe. 

I enclose.......... (Less than 10 sets—5 cents per 
set. Ten sets or more—3 cents per set.) Also include 
my FREE Color Guide for Crafts and Decorations. 


MNES 2200---~--- -- -- one eee conn cone sone cece coce 
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|Agriculture the Bureau of Biological 


New Dennison Crepe | 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





There are approximately two and a 
half billion birds in the United States, 
according to estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
means that for every human citizen 
there are twenty bird citizens. In the 


eastern United States there is an aver- 
lage of one pair of birds to every acre. 
| This proportion greatly increases if spe- 


cial inducements and invitations are 
provided. More than one hundred and 
thirty-five pairs of birds were count- 
ed on the five-acre farm, Wild Acres, 
the home of Alexander G. Bell, near 
Washington, D.C. 

Birds are tremendously important to 
The alarming spread of the corn 


dramatic evidence of what many other 
insects would do to our crops and our 
bushes and trees if the birds did not 
help to keep them down. So important 
are birds that the Federal Government 
has established in the Department of 


Survey, one of whose duties is to foster 
bird life in the United States. 

The Biological Survey knows full 
well the important part that school 


| girls and boys and their teachers can 


play in fostering birds. Therefore it 
has prepared a number of aids and pub- 
lications which pupils and teachers can 
put to good use. 

How to identify birds is one of the 
first questions that comes up in the 
classroom. One answer is “Fifty Com- 
mon Birds of Farm and Orchard,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 513F, with col- 
ored illustrations (25 cents). Another 
answer is “Common Birds of South- 
eastern United States in Relation to 
Agriculture,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 755 
(5 cents), which tells in interesting 
fashion the characteristics and nesting 


and food habits of numerous birds. Ex- 


cellent black and white illustrations of 


the birds are included in this bulletin. 
Another question which most pupils 
who start to study birds want answered 
is how to attract birds. A comprehen- 
sive answer is contained in “Local Bird 
Refuges,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1644 
(5 cents). This has a section on how to 


(attract birds to school grounds and a 
|section listing bushes and trees having 


seeds birds like and the names of birds 
preferring various kinds of seeds. There 
are four Farmers’ Bulletins in the “How 


to Attract Birds” series: No. 621, 
“Northeastern States”; No. 760, 
“Northwestern States”; No. 844, 





“Middle Atlantic States”; and No. 912, 
|““East Central States.” These bulletins 
jare § cents each. 











— 


Every boy sooner or later tries to 
build a bird house. Before he begins he 
would do well to consult “Homes for 
Birds,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1456 (5 
cents). More than forty kinds of birds 
will live in nest boxes, but they are as 
particular about the kind of house they 
choose to occupy as are humans. This 
bulletin gives the designs, floor size, 
room capacity, entrance door dimen. 
sions, placement of door, and height of 
nest box above the ground preferred by 
various species of birds. It also tells 
about the materials needed, color of 
paint, waterproofing, ventilation, sani- 
tation, and other fine points of bird- 
house making. 

In the stomach of one blackbird were 
found four hundred forty-two alfalf, 
weevils. This is one of the striking 
statements in “Usefulness of Birds on 
the Farm,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1682, 
Girls and boys in towns as well as in 
rural districts will be interested in the 
remarkable facts in this bulletin. 

Teachers and pupils taking up the 
study of birds may wish to write to the 
Biological Survey for useful free circu- 
lars. “Publications on Attracting 
Birds” lists not only U.S. publications 
but also those of Audubon societies and 
commercial publishers. “Aids for Bird 
Students” includes an extensive list of 
government publications, and a list of 
good bird books, magazines, charts, lan- 
tern slides, motion pictures, and books 
on taxidermy. “Some Suggestions for 
Bird Field Trips” will also be helpful. 

Two more extensive lists of U.S. Goy- 
ernment publications on birds may be 
obtained free. They are “Available 
Publications of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey”; and “Birds and Wild Ani- 
mals,” Price List No. 39, from the Sv- 
perintendent of Documents. The latter 
is a ten-page classified list of popular 
and scientific bulletins. 

In the February number of School 
Life, official monthly journal of the 
Federal Office of Education, is an arti- 
cle, “$1 or Less,” which tells about 
numerous well designed and well illus- 
trated books now coming on the mar- 
ket. Many of these books sell for as 
little as 10 or 15 cents. Among them 
are a small handy bird guide and also 
larger picture books on birds. 

All publications listed with a price 
may be ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D.C. 


Epitor1aAL Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month information regarding 








Government publications of use to teachers, 





FROM FARMERS’ BULLETIN NO. 1456, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Rustic Birp Houses THatT Are Easy TO MAKE 
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CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS—FREE! FREE! You May Get Your Souvenirs Free of Charge 


Souvenir Style 31 






state, teacher, 





Price of Souvenir Style 31 
WITHOUT PHOTOS 

6 or less $1.50—additional ones 

vf h. I photos are wanted add 

2'.c for each photo. Extra photos 

it 2%ec each. Assured delivery. 


Send os 5c extra and we will replace abro- 
lutely FREE any order lost in the mai 
Sed your order early. Transparent 
Envelope for each souvenir, free. 


Description of Souvenir Style 30 


This is an illustration of our No. 30 souvenir. It consists 
of a neat cover just as shown. The inside is made up of four 
pages and contains no sentimental matter of any kind. 
Nothing but the school matter—name of school, district 
number, township or town, county, state, teacher, pupils, 
county superintendent, and school board. 
souvenir for those who do not care for any sentimental mat- 


It is a twelve page booklet in- 


It is steel engraved (not print- 


We also print for you 


If this space is not used for photo, a 


This is just the 





ter—appropriate for any school, but especially suited for the 
higher grades. 
green and silver and the ribbon is green matching the print- 
ing and is not tied in a bow but neatly inserted just as 
shown in the illustration. Altogether this is a very excellent 
souvenir, one you will be proud to present to your pupils. 


Price of Souvenir No. 30 


6 or less $1.40—additional ones 6c each. 
wanted add 
free for each souvenir. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Dept. 55, DOVER, OHIO 


Souvenir Style 30 


The cover is steel engraved (not printed) in 


uninjured. 
securely. 
WITHOUT PHOTOS 


if photos are 
2'2¢ for each photo. A transparent envelope 


We number all of our orders consecutively from | up in the order in which they reach us. One out of every twenty-five orders is sent free—in other 
words if your order ends in 25, 50, 75, 00, you will get yours Free of Charge. Your remittance will be returned with your souvenirs. Our 32 
years of fair dealing with our customers is proof that we will do just as we agree. Send your order at once—you may be one of the lucky ones. 


Description of Souvenir Style 31 


A thorough description of our new Souvenir style 31, 
which is illustrated above, is almost impossible, as it must 
be seen to be appreciated. 
cluding the cover, size 3% x 6% inches, tied with a fine silk 
ribbon. This ribbon is not tied in a loop or bow, but is in- 
serted just as shown here. This makes it much neater in ap- 
pearance and is more substantial than if tied in a bow. In 
addition, the ribbon is more expensive than the cord or tas- 
sels used in other souvenirs. 
ed) in beautiful colors and the design is just as shown in 
engraving. The inside printing consists of a very fine poem 
entitled, (Close of School), especially written for our souve- 
nirs, also other appropriate matter. 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, 
pupils, county superintendent and school 
board——which copy you must send us when you order. Now 
here is a very important feature of our new sduvenir, a fea- 
ture that has never before been incorporated in any souvenir. 
The outside cover is made up to take care of two photos, one 
of the teacher and one of the school house or pupils. The 
photo of the teacher appears at the top. At the bottom is a 
photo of scholars. 
special design takes its place. Of course this souvenir can 
be used with only one photo or without photo. 


We please you or refund your 
money. Samples sent free. 


When You Order S22 pume.of School. Dis. 


Township or 


City, County, State, Teacher, Pupils, School Board and 
County Superintendent. 
order as many or more souvenirs than you have pupils. 


MY If you want your pho- 
Photograph Souvenirs [/?°, "ni 7 Pus; 
that is required is for you to send a photograph of r 
schoolhouse or Pupils, and we will make a small photo for 
each souvenir. 
from a group, provided the one to 
to others in the —_ We can also copy proofs and snap- 
shots but they must 
photos will be exact reproductions of the photo you send us. 


When You Send Don't send us a small photo, 
Your Photo 


send us a wornout, faded photo and expect us to make 
geod copies—it can’t be done. 
send us the best and latest photo you have, as we return it 
If you send a group photo, do not make pencil 
marks on the subject to be copied—make a cross on the back 
of photo indicating the one to be used. Wrap your photo 


Send your order early. You should 


ourself, 


Ve can copy a large or smali photograph or 
copied is not too close 


very clear and distinct. The smal) 


one that was made from another 
photo. We can copy it but it 
will not show up well. Don’t 


If you want good photos, 


sis All orders are mailed prepaid 
Prompt Mailing within a day or so after their 
receipt, excepting those calling for photographs, which re- 
quire a little additional time. 


} Must accompany all orders. Send post 
Remittance oftice order or your personal check. 





Citizens Conference on 


The Citizens Conference on the Cri- 
sis in Education, called by President 
Hoover, January 5-6, at Washington, 
marked a significant milestone in the 
advancement of the idea of democracy 
based upon an enlightened citizenry. 
Obeying the admonition of the Presi- 
dent in the opening address of the meet- 
ing that “there is no safety for our 
Republic without the education of our 
youth,” the conference adopted what 
might be referred to as a Magna Charta 
of educational opportunity. 

This was not an educators’ confer- 
Its decisions bear more weight 
because they were made by those drawn 
from many walks of life. These citi- 
zens represented, as President Hoover 
said in his address, “widely different 
points of view in the consideration of 
our school and tax system from the 
standpoint of maintaining the welfare 
of the children of to-day.” Approxi- 
mately seventy delegates and advisory 
experts represented the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, the American 
Council of Education, the American 
Federation of Labor, and the National 
Grange. 

Each group presented its viewpoint 
at the first session of the conference. 
The American Federation of Labor 
affirmed its belief in education in the 
words, “Public welfare demands there 
should be no lowering of standards of 
education or curtailment of services or 
activities.” The American Farm Bureau 
and the National Grange proposed that 
the costs of education be reduced 


ence, 


through the elimination of waste due to 
political interference with the machinery 
of the schools, and through the revision 
of taxation systems. Both of the major 
farm groups included in their state- 
ments recommendations that the dollar 

















the Crisis in Education 


be stabilized and efforts made to increase 
the level of commodity prices. The 
National Association of Manufacturers 
felt that further retrenchments in edu- 
cation were inevitable, but expressed the 
hope that they might be made judi- 
ciously and with the least damage to 
future generations. The American 
Council on Education summarized the 
achievements of the American schools, 
attributing to them the development of 
personnel and the establishment of ideals 
which have been responsible for the na- 
tion’s material and spiritual progress. 

Among the resolutions and recom- 
mendations of the conference were: 
(1) Congress should provide for fed- 
eral assistance through emergency loans 
through a limited period. (2) Law- 
making bodies should give priority to 
legislation which will alleviate condi- 
tions requiring curtailments in school 
programs; (3) Local governments and 
local school districts should be reorgan- 
ized and consolidated. (4) Adminis- 
trative control of the schools must be 
centralized in the superintendent. (5) 
The state must assume the responsi- 
bility within its means of assuring 
adequate public education to all local 
communities. (6) Major wastes in edu- 
cation should be eliminated through 
abolition of interference by politicians. 
(7) Education is a necessity, not a lux- 
ury. (8) Education is a fundamental 
obligation of public policy. (9) The 
conference is opposed to the shortening 
of the school year, to the increase of the 
teaching load. (10) The size of classes 
in special subjects such as art, music, 
etc., should be as large as that of the 
average academic class. (11) Teach- 
ers’ salaries should not be cut until all 
other possible adjustments are effected. 
(12) Adequate support for higher ed- 
ucation should be continued. 

The conference was saddened during 
its deliberations by the report of the 
death of Calvin Coolidge. To draft 
a resolution of regret, Chairman Ray 
Lyman Wilbur appointed Joseph Rosier, 
president of the National Education 
Association; Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago; 
and Fred Hewitt of the Machinist’s 
Journal. 
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Geography Series 


Travel Stories ... Type 
Studies ... Regional Units 
..Economic Relationships 


N this four-book Geography Series, fascinat- 

ing Travel Stories, Type Studies, Regional 
Units and Economic Relationships combine to 
make Geography a subject pupils will under- 
stand better and enjoy more. A new and 
modern presentation of geography materials 
which provides a stimulus to PUPIL THINK- 
ING ...and makes teaching easier and far 
more effective. 


JOURNEY Geography 


In the first book, pupils are taken on delightful 
journeys ... to lands that fire their imagin- 
ations ...to regions and countries whose 
physical environment and people they can un- 
derstand. By contrast and comparison of re- 
gional types, pupils learn how environmental 
conditions affect human activities. 


Single cycle. . . and more! 


Now, in grades five and six, after the way is 
paved with journey geography in “The World 
and Its People,” youngsters complete the en- 
tire study of the World in the single cycle text- 
books “Our Country and American Neighbors” 
and “Our Neighbors Across the Seas.” Then, 
in the seventh grade, “The United States in the 
Modern World” gives an economic treatment of 
the United States in relation to other countries 
of the World. This is a logical procedure, 
since it is natural that children should view 
the rest of the World in the light of what 


4th Grade 


The World and Its People 


Sth Grade 
Qur Country and American 
Neighbors 


6th Grade 


Qur Neighbors Across the Sea 


7th Grade 
The United States in the Mod. 
arn World 


each one telling a story and depicting 
either human activities or environmental 
conditions. LEGENDS below the pictures 
ask questions, tel) stories, amplify the 
text. ACTIVITIES provide things to do, 
to learn . .. tests, questions, story-tell- 
ing contests and problems... all help- 
ful in constantly keeping children think- 
ing without forced effort. The vocabulary 
and sentence structure has been carefully 
adjusted to ability, insuring easy reading 
and ready interpretation of meanings. 





Mail the coupon 
The coupon brings you complete informa- 
tion about this unusual geography series. 
Please mail it today. There is no obli- 
gation. 





they know about their home country. 


Maps, Pictures with 

Legends, Activities 
The authors, Richard Elwood Dodge, Earl Emmett 
Lackey and W. R. McConnell, have provided a 
wealth of teaching aids in this series. MAPS, 
easy to read and interpret, which convey but one 
kind of information at a time. PICTURES are 
made an integral part of the teaching procedure, 





[ Rand McNally & Company 
Dept. IG3, 536 S, Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
559 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Please send me FREE and without obliga- 
tion complete information about your New 
Geography Series. 


Name____ 


Address. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Now...a text that actually 
gives pupils an Incentive 
to be Healthy 


MY HEALTH HABITS 





4 books for the lower grades 
and “Our Health Habits’’ for the teacher 


A series that makes good health desir- 
able . . . a text or supplementary 
reader that instead of saying “don’t do 
this and don’t do that”—surrounds the 
subject with a vital, dynamic interest 
which makes good health so appealing 
that pupils take to it as they would to 
some fascinating pastime. 


Triple Authorship 


The authors, Whitcomb, Beveridge and 
Townsend—a supervisor of health edu- 
cation, a superintendent and a teacher 
respectively, have given this subject an 
interest that comes natural to the child, 
because good health has been made more 
attractive ... and the doing of things 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Dept. IH3, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York; 559 Mission Street, San Francisco 


that promote good health a desirable and 
enjoyable experience. Along with this 
series comes a teacher’s guide “Our 
Health Habits,” which outlines all the 
material and gives the teacher inesti- 
mable aid in presenting this subject to 
her pupils. 


Get All The Facts 


on the novel way health has been raised 
from the commonplace and made a 
worthy attainment—how care of teeth, 
cleanliness, and eating of proper foods 
become habitual in a program that keeps 
the child happily pursuing a definite 
health - Use the convenient coupon. 


Please send me without any obligation whatsoever, the complete facts about your “MY 


HEALTH HABITS.” 


Address 


School 
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your choice of the two Handy Aids offered. 
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He Never Forgets 

Be sure to mention this 
magazine when sending 
Superintendents’ names. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 
at ABSOLUTELY NO COST 


— Treat Yourself — 


Of paramount importance to success- 
ful teaching are your personal conveniences. 
Treat yourself to one of the famous 
memo books with your name inscribed in gold or to 
a beautiful silver and black automatic 


The Only Requirements 
(1) Names must be bona fide. 
(2) Complete address in each case, 


Number or Rural Route (if any), Post 
Office, and State must be given. 


(3) Your own name must be signed 
with full address, 
Handy Aid indicated. 
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“BUDDY” or “SCRIBE” 
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Program for Convention of 
Superintendents 


The Instructor has already pub- 
lished an outline of the program of the 
Department of Superintendence meet- 
ing, to be held February 25—March 2 
in Minneapolis, and also a list of the 
subjects to be considered by Discussion 
Groups. The general theme will be 
“New Frontiers for American Life.” 
The president of the department this 
year is Milton C. Potter of Milwaukee. 
In addition to Superintendent Potter, 
the following will preside at certain ses- 
sions: Edwin C. Broome, vice-president, 
Department of Superintendence; Joseph 
Rosier, president, National Education 
Association; Miss Florence Hale, vice- 
president, National Education Associ- 
ation. Lotus D. Coffman, president of 
the University of Minnesota, will greet 
the convention visitors, at a Vesper 
Service on February 25. The outstand- 
ing entertainment of the week will be a 
concert, to be given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra on the evening of 
March 1. 

Convention headquarters, registration, 
post office, exhibits, and general sessions 
will all be in the Minneapolis Audito- 
rium. The usual convention railroad 
rate of one and one-half fare will be in 
operation, but members of the N.E.A. 
must obtain identification certificates in 
advance in order to take advantage of 
this rate. Sleeping-room reservations 
are being handled through the hotel 
committee, of which the chairman is 
C. H. Chadbourne, Hotel Vendome, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

At the date of writing, the tentative 
program includes addresses as follows, 
session themes being indicated by the 
headings: 


The Challenge of the New Frontier 
(Feb. 27, 8:45 a.m.) 


“The Relation of the Present Economic Cri- 
sis to the Future of Democracy,” Harley D. 
Lutz, professor of industrial finance, 
Princeton University; “The Imminence of 
Social Change, the Impact of Technology on 
a Price System of Production,” Howard 
Scott, consultant engineer directing Energy 
Survey of America, and director of Tech- 
nocracy, New York; “The Implication of 
the New Social Frontiers for Education,” 
Jesse H. Newlon, professor of education, 
and director of Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; “Education 
for a Changing World,” Glenn Frank, pres- 
ident, University of Wisconsin. 


An Educational Philosophy for Our 
Advancing Frontiers 
(Session A—Feb. 27, 2:00 p.m.) 


“The Need for a Modernized Teaching Phil- 
osophy,” F. L. Redefer, executive secretary, 
Progressive Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; “Modern Theories of Education 
and Practical Considerations,” William C. 
Bagley, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; “Our Educa- 
tional Frontier,” Boyd H. Bode, chairman, 
department of principles of education, Ohio 
State University; “Major Issues with Refer- 
ence to Proposed Reforms,” Frank N. 
Freeman, professor of education, University 
of Chicago. 


The Training of Teachers for the 
New Order 
(Session B—Feb. 27, 2:00 p.m.) 


“Redirection of Teacher Education toward 
New Frontiers,” H. A. Brown, president, 
Illinois State Normal University, and pres- 
ident, American Association of Teachers 
Colleges; “Our Public-School Crisis and 
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LEADING 
EDUCATORS 
RECOMMEND 
THIS BOOK. 







CONTAINS 
74Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest 
Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 


45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
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CHINA TEACHING PICTURES 
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Program for Convention of 
Superintendents 
(Continued from page 6) 


‘The children enjoy 
these books. Teachers 


Teacher Training,” Paul Stetson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Indianapolis; “Necessary 
Differences in Teacher Specifications for the 














Pitt Old and New Frontiers,” Fred M. Hunter, 
exami chancellor, University of Denver; “How the 
mer University School of Education Views the Mu ma 
8. Teacher Problem,” Paul C. Packer, dean, 
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Teach Nature’s = oa wa 
to Children 


RYEN our ae —y and trees are unknown to 
most ehildren. These books interest children and 
make teaching the subject easy. Each book is simple 
—practical—comprehensive—authoritative. 








“Educational Frontiers ~of the New 
World,” Harry Charlesworth, general 
secretary, British Columbia Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and vice-president, World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations; “New 
Educational Problems of the Antipodes,” 
R. S. Wallace, vice-chancellor, Sydney 
University (Australia); “Representative 
Governments Face the New Frontier,” 
David Lawrence, editor, the United States 
Daily. 


Educational Leadership for the New 
Frontiers (Feb. 28, 8:45 a.m.) 


nate waste of teachers’ and pupils’ 
time, raise the standard of work per- 
formed, create a new interest in the 
classroom, and reduce pupil failures. 
These books are based on the subject 
and not restricted to any particular text. 
That is why thousands of superintend- 
ents, supervisors, and classroom teach- 
ers select Webster workbooks and 
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Here’s NEWS for 


ARITHMETIC TEACHERS! 
The three-step to mastery 


method of teaching 


N-U-M-B-E-R-S 


NEW and unique, simplified method of teach- 

ing and learning numbers for the Second 
Grade . . . planned to dovetail ‘with progressive 
teaching practice . . . psychologically arranged to 

make youngsters actually like arithmetic 


MY FIRST DRILL BOOK 
IN NUMBERS 


(For the Second Grade) 
3 Steps — STUDY — PRACTICE— TEST. First 
this combined-work-and-text-book prepares the 
ground work—eliminates all the confusion of first in- 
troduction to numbers, by showing little tots HOW 
TO STUDY. Thenit gives them ACTUAL PRAC- 
TICE in addition and subtraction by fascinating, 
crystal clear word problems taken from daily juve- 
nile experiences, Finally, it shows them how well 
they have mastered by TIMED TESTS which culti- 
vate in the child an early respect for attainment. 





To See Is to Appreciate 


At last organized material utterly devoid of hap- 

hazard, hit-or-miss methods. An unsurpassed 

teaching tool...apupilaidsupreme! The detailed 

facts willdelight you. Youwsendthecoupon, We 
will do the rest 


Your Sample Copy R-E-A-D-Y 


Wouldn't you like to see and inspect this aid to 

easier, more productive teaching of numbers? You 

can—by sending the coupon and 30 cents... just 
the cost of production and shipping 


—-——MAIL THIS COUPON— —— <4 
[ Rand McNally & Company, 
Dept. IN3, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York. 
559 Mission Street, San Franciscc. | 
Please send me free, all the facts about your =| 


New MY FIRST DRILL BOOK IN NUMBERS 

C) I enclose 30 cents for a sample copy 
(Place check mark in box and include 30c in ‘ stamps 
or silver if you wish us to send you a sample copy.) 


Name. Te 
Address : ol 


Position 





all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs,lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











GOVT. POSITIONS 


SPLENDID SALARIES > 


QUALIFY NOW FOR FUTURE JOBS [> 
) POSTMASTER ( ) Immigrant Inspector 
) Ry. MailClerk ( ) Seamstress 
) P.O. Laborer ( ) Auditor 
R. F.D.Carrier ( ) Prohibition Agent 
Special Agent ( ) U.S. Border Patrol 
Customsinspector( ) Chauffeur 
City Mail Carrier ( ) Watchman 
. O. ( ) Skilled Laborer 
( ) Statistical Clerk 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU, De) . 16, “Qual Lesis 
Send me FREE Particulars‘ 
‘uture Government Jobs marked. by 
jecations, opportunities, ete. ALL coiew 


05°81 JONVG ID 





CLASS RINGS and PINS 


Cups and Trophies—Send for Catalogue 
Award Pins Like This For Spelling, 
Attendance, Deportment, Punctuality, 
Scholarship. With P.S. only. 

Blue Enamel- Gold Plated 
Plain Catch 30¢ Safety Catch 40c 
Lots of 12 or more 102 less. 

Cc. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY 


713A Capitol Bidg. 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Ten-Year Scout Program 


The twenty-third anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Boy Scouts of America (Feb- 
ruary 8-14) emphasized the launching 
of a Ten-Year Program. This is an 
/extension of the organization’s activ- 
ities, “designed to build a body of genu- 
inely patriotic citizens, thoroughly 
devoted to the public welfare and en- 
tirely committed to the advancement of 
the public interest.” By 1942, the Boy 
Scouts of America “plan to be training 
enough boys as Scouts so that as they 
reach twenty-one years of age not less 
than one of every four new male citi- 
zens shall have had four years of Scout 
training and be prepared to perform his 
new duties upon the basis of Scout 
principles and ideals.” 

It is generally recognized that Scout- 
ing has proved an effective agency in 
the lives of millions of boys during the 
twenty-three years of its existence in 
the United States. The Ten-Year Plan 
contemplates active participation of 
boys for a longer period than the previ- 
ous average, through introduction of 
activities appealing to adolescent inter- 
ests. The result, it is expected, will be 
more citizens grounded in the Scout 
training, which stresses law observance 
and an attitude of positive helpfulness 
and unselfish service, and at the same 
time fewer citizens who because of anti- 
social tendencies are a menace to the 
community. 


Organizations of German teachers 
are said to look forward with particular 
pleasure to “educational pilgrimages” by 
American teachers during the coming 
summer. In referring to two such pil- 


tries (these are arranged by the United 
States Lines, from whose offices in va- 
rious parts of the country full infor- 
mation may be obtained), the teachers’ 
organization in Bremen offers this typ- 
ical comment: “It has been our wish 
for a long time to get into contact with 
the American teachers. An investigat- 
ing tour, such as that outlined by you, 
brings educators closer together. We 
are prepared to make all arrangements 
for the reception and stay in Bremen, 
and to assist in making the entire trip 
as successful as possible through active 
cooperation with our colleagues in all 
parts of Germany.” 


A school that owns or can borrow a 
16mm. motion picture projector has an 
opportunity to show, without cost, a 
lone-reel educational film entitled 
'“Golden Health,” which depicts the 
orange industry in California, and 
points out the health-promoting qual- 
ities of this fruit. A brief historical 
résumé showing how the orange reached 
the New World is followed by scenes of 
planting and growing, harvesting and 
packing, and transportation to all parts 
of the world. The picture can be had 
by writing to Castle Films, 630 Ninth 
Avenue, New York. 





A study of the Constitution of the 
United States, simplified for the under- 
standing of children, was published in 
this magazine in January, February, and 
March, 1929. The author, C. Edward 
Bell, has revised the material and with 
the consent of the original publishers 
has issued it in a pamphlet, which is 
listed this month in our column “The 
New Books.” 





grimages, which will cover nine coun- | 
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27th Year 


PAUL YATES 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Dept. N. 


If you do not secure a position through your college or through some local 
influence you are not likely to secure a position this year except through 
a first-class teachers’ agency. We have one of the best. 














25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. Copy. 

; righted booklet, “‘How to apply,’’ etc., etc., etc., free to 
members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it, 
bev Putte today for enrollment card and information. Larges 
eachers’ Agency in the West. We enroll only Normal and 

} «mob mg Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn, 


Western Reference and Bond Association, 338 ,Mits; Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Me, 


A live and up-to-date Bureag 
A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


Teachers, Enroll Today! Fee eng eather Placement 


Write for Blanks. 


Hd Ron MT TEA CHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANn BLOG Denver. COLo 














Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, the West. Our territory is entire U. s. ,.We will make 60 appli- 


cation pictures from original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Free enroll Pp letter 26¢. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENC 


MISSOULA, MONTANA, (Member N. A. T. A.) 








ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 
Normal and College graduates only. Certifi. 
cation Booklet free with enrollment. 


All Kinds of Teaching ’ 
Positions Filled The Hughes Teachers’ Agency 

Photos made 50 for $1.50, a real offer, prize photo mirror | 25E. Jackson Blvd., Chi (Member N. A, T. A.) 

with each order. Write for information—Personal We place high class teachers in high class positions, 


Placement Bureau, Clinton, Iilinois. 
1.50 — —Or 25 for $1.00 











50 APPLICATION PHOTOS 


FREE—A Pocket wurst. your picture enclosed, with re best 

~ sc’ yoares om teachers 9 agencies from oqgst to a Say copies oes trom pay 
ona vine d and origina wo} a ed. Use Super-Vatue Phot Goad Voea m. F.J. 
very well satisfie ro sendin for 50 eyaitione| hotos. = oeiay eoopmenend toms o ofrente ap and othe in 
Thank you for fine service.’ 1Yoor Original Photo and Order Today. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunde 


ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. N, Wheaton, IIL, (A Chicago Suburb) 


ALBERT 47th YEAR—The World’s Fair and N. E. A. in 


Chicago this season place us in strategic position to aid 
TEACHERS AGENCY Grade, Critic, Art, Music, Home Economics, Physical 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Education teachers, etc., to good positions. School and 
CHICAGO, College officials in large numbers will visit our office 


rT ——— and make selections while here. Send for booklet today. 




















Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to a 
collestion of pieces to speak consisting of the cleverest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. The second part = 
tains 18 dialogues and plays for the little pesete. be - 
sides the pageant of ““The Pied Piper’’ which is epiten 
to any general pr m. Some of the plays “‘act’’ fif- 
teen minutes and in them the children _represent flow- 
ers, dolls. schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and fairy 
tale characters, and grown persons. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the selections are intensely 
humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty minute 
plays. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


_ By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material for 
New Year’s, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day 
and Peace Day. he material consists of quotations, 
recitations, verses for familiar tunes, music, drills, 
dances, dialogues, and plays. Also directions ‘for set- 
ting up a Maypole with diagrams for winding the pole 
and for dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In this book health lessons 
are presented in Pos vA form. The 19 selec- 
tions included are suitable for grades 1 to 6 inclusive 

in length, number of characters, and general 

They are characterized by plenty of action 

and clever dialogue. se of production is also a fea- 

ture; the scenery is easily es © 
are simple. 40 cents, postpaid 


Closing Day Exercises 

A race B. Faxon. The contents are arranged 
as follows: Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a 
primary school of three grades. Part II—A_ Tribute 
to Mother and Home; Exercise for the first five 
grades. Part IIl—vVacation Echoes; Exercise for 
a school of the first five grades. Part IV—Joy in 
pal Pe Exercise for a school of eight 


EXERCISES —A Eulogy of Our wont f Flag; 


SO , ~~ for grades five to eight. 

op: men Parts for Graduation. Part VII—Su 
Programs for Closing Day in all grades. Part 
Plays for Closing Day. 40 cents, postpaid. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published. Contains a large and choice 
collection of recitations, songs, music, dialogues, tab- 
leaux and other entertainment material arranged in 
complete programs for all the various ee > = spe- 
cial occasions durin — school year. pages. 

swith 


Full cloth covers. ice $1.50, postpaid. 
Instructor, 1 year, $3.20. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE which fully describes our entire line of 

Entertainment Books and other publications for teachers and school 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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1933 Education Year Book 


The 1933 Year Book of Education is 
the second British publication of its 
kind, yet it is not an annual in the 
usual sense. “The present volume,” says 
Lord Eustace Percy, the editor-in-chief, 
“does not attempt to reproduce the ma- 
terial contained in the previous one” 
(aside from certain statistical data). 
“Our purpose has been to open up new 
ground, not only by extending our sur- 
vey to British colonies and to foreign 
countries . . . . but also, and more es- 
pecially, by going behind the structure 
of education to consider its tendencies 
and its meaning in relation to modern 
needs.” 

As would be assumed from the size 
of the book (nearly 1,000 pages of 
text), its scope is very broad. It ranges 
from the “infant school” to the univer- 
sity, and from London to Hong Kong. 
Evidently, ideals of education as well as 
government are a bond for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Certain 
sections are sure to be of general inter- 
est to educators, for example: “Educa- 
tional Policy and Method in Relation to 
Modern Needs” (15 chapters); “School 
Architecture”; “Ideals of Religious Ed- 
ucation” (three articles representing 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Free 
Church points of view); “Foreign 
Countries.” Each chapter, or article, is 
prepared by a writer thoroughly con- 
versant with the topic in his charge. 
The work is one of high value not alone 
for reference but as a commentary on 
educational problems and progress in 
our day. It will be found listed this 
month in the INstrucToR, under the 





heading “The New Books.” 
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Santa and His Boat 


Bayou Barataria in Louisiana, near 
New Orleans, has its own Santa Claus. 
He was on the job this last Christmas, 
as he has been for the past fifteen years, 
seeming to be quite oblivious of such 


things as depressions. At any rate, he|| 


certainly visited the schools on the 


bayou, distributing presents and candy 
to the children. 


J. Thilborger. (As he is a U. S. ref- 


eree in bankruptcy he must know some-|' 
thing about depressions, after all.) It is|/ 
said that a decade and a half ago, when|' 
he started his annua] Christmas visita- |: 
tion, there were traces of red in his|} 


whiskers; now the red has turned to 
white, and he doesn’t need to bother 
about make-up. The thing that wor- 
ries him most is that he needs a larger 
boat for his presents. (Boat? Oh, yes, 
this is a Louisiana Christmas!) In- 
stead of the one original school. he now 
has six schools on his list. 


The World Almanac has been for 
many years the most widely circulated 
general reference annual in America. 
The appearance of the 1933 edition, 
which contains nearly 1,000 pages and 
a staggering number of facts therein, 
reminds one that this unassuming vol- 
ume has built up a reputation for com- 
pleteness and accuracy that, at the 
price, it would be hard to match. Since 
it is a book which no teacher can afford 
to be without, it is fortunately one 
which almost any teacher or school 
board can afford to buy. It is listed 
this month under “The New Books.” 





Let the child do his own 


THINKING ~~: 





THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE SERIES 


It has been made 


easy and natural 


For grades three through eight 


VERYONE knows that the underlying 

aim of all education is to keep the 
child THINKING. Now in this language 
series THINKING is actually made tempt- 
ing to the child ... automatic, natural 
and fascinating. All unbeknown to the pu- 
pil, without being aware of it, he masters 
willingly and easily, without compulsion. 


Eminent Authorship 

JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, universally recognized as an 
outstanding authority on the teaching of 
English, together with C. Lauron Hooper, 
a successful teacher of English and an ex- 
pert director of classroom activities, are 
the authors who have worked out this re- 
markable series. 


Fascinating learning experiences 
Modern ...in step with the most pro- 
gressive of teaching methods, the authors 
have injected something of the spirit of 
play into the learning process .... have 
made each step to mastery a live, fasci- 
nating experience. 


Not things to read... 
But things TO DO 


Forced thinking is discarded. Children 


learn to do by doing. The content of each, | 
of the texts in the series is made up of | 


FOR ALL THE FACTS (3 ins ii 


things TO DO rather than things to read 
about. Orientation ... knowing before- 
hand what is to be done ... silent read- 
ing, discussing the problem, attacking the 
problem, testing attainments...these are 
only a few of the steps utilized in induc- 
ing mastery through simplified thought 
control. 


Want more facts? Then 
mail the coupon. 


No one advertisement or even an entire 
series of advertisements could begin to 
acquaint you with the real worth of this 
language series. But if you send the cou- 
pon, we will mail you free, a comprehen- 
sive brochure which gives you all the facts 
in minute detail. Will you fill in the cou- 
pon ... now, before you lay this publica- 
tion aside? 


Rand McNally & Company, 

Dept. IL3, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York. 

559 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

I want to know all about your New American 
Language Series. 


Send me the complete details, and sample 
pages, without any obligation whatsoever. 


a 


I ccreeenenenntesinnccesncansccnnatintans pienavensnsonita 





In private life, this |! 
amiable Saint Nick is known as Edward |: 

















NINE 
PLAYS 


BY 
EUGENE 
O'NEILL 


FR E E “FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time... it costs 


nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 











WE suggest simply that you send the coupon below and get full 
information as to what the Book-of-the-Month Club does 
for book-readers. For instance, are you aware that as a member, 
you are not obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, after reading 
the judges’ pre-publication report about it. Nor do you have to 
pay any fixed sum. You simply pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What then is the advantage of joining? 


There are many: first, book-dividends; for 








every dollar its members spend on books they 
receive back on the average over 50% in the 

form of free books. Second, without a penny C O N T E N T s 
of expense, through the reports of the judges ay 

you are kept completely informed about all 
the important new books, so that you can 
choose among them with discrimination, in- 
stead of having to rely upon advertising and 
hearsay. There are several other advantages, 
not readily measurable in money, that cannot 
be outlined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguished judges 
of the Club will choose as the book-of-the- 
month or recommend as alternates, af least a 
few books that you will be very anxious to 
read and which you will buy anyway. Why 
not—by joining the Club—make sure you get 
these instead of missing them, which so often 
happens; get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book-dividends 
mentioned, if nothing else), and at the same 
time get a copy of NINE PLAYS by 
Eugene O'Neill, free. 


MOURNING BECOMES 
ELECTRA 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 
THE EMPEROR JONES 
MARCO MILLIONS 


THE GREAT GOD 


BROWN 


ALL GODS’ CHILLUN 
GOT WINGS 


LAZARUS LAUGHED 


THE HAIRY APE 


DESIRE UNDER THE 
en ne ee ee 











ELM 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 43-8 | . 











386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in 


Name..... .... 

















~ 

| 

t 

i 

fj n0 obligation to subscribe to your service. 
I 

' 

| 

I 


_ A a me a 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the- Month Club (Canada) Ltd. 
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7 POLITICAL WALL MAPS 


at a price that buys /- A-L-U-E 


THE NEW RAND-McNALLY 


COMMONWEALTH SERIES 


ONLY 
$26.50 


Behind this series of absolutely new, au- 
thoritative Wall Maps is the reputation of 
Rand-McNally & Company for publishing 
quality map products up to a standard... 


not down to a price. 


Printed in clear, contrasting colors and 
large legible type . . . with cities classi- 
fied according to latest census reports... 
new official spellings for foreign cities... 
and ail types of transportation by land 
and sea strikingly depicted, these 7 Wall 
Maps are as outstanding in value as 
they are low in price. 


Check these features 
Never before have so many unusual fea- 
tures been combined in low priced maps. 
Local official spellings, Population Sym- 
bols, Legible city names graduated in 
size to show relative importance, Politi- 
cal sub-division names and boundaries, 


complete 
with case 





Regional and physical names printed in 
distinctive gothic type to distinguish 
them from names of political divisions or 
cities, New Boundaries, Disputed Areas, 
Transportation Routes, Continental Re- 
lations, Equal area projections. . . these 
and many other features are shown with 
a clarity that cannot help but make these 
— truly effective geography teaching 
tools, 


Get the detailed facts—Send the coupon 
for a descriptive brochure telling you all 
about this unusual series. Know all the 
facts—then decide for yourself if this isn’t 
the most challenging map offerof the year. 





RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Dept. IM3, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me your descriptive brochure of the COMMONWEALTH SERIES POLITICAL 


WALL MAPS. 


| Name——___ — 


559 Mission Street, San Francisco | 








| Address. sptengteetennningenneteanetmbemenemignaiantien 


| 





.......-- Position 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


Drama by the 
University Theatre Players. 


Musical programs every week. 


Free lectures on 


Science, Literature and Art. 
A directed program of recreation. 


UNIVERSITY * MINNESOTA 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, DEPT. A 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA. 











THe New Books 





The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our readers 
at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, SIMPLIFIED FOR YOUNG 
Americans. By C. Edward Bell. 
Paper. 24pp. 15c postpaid. C. 
Edward Bell, Madelia, Minn. 

THe Wortp ALMANAC FoR 1933. 
(48th Annual Issue.) Edited by 
Robert Hunt Lyman. 948pp. Paper, 
60c postpaid (70c west of Buffalo) ; 
Cloth, $1.10. World-Telegram, 125 
Barclay Street, New York. 

MarRRIAGE AND Famity LIFE AMONG 
STRANGE Peorpies. By Louise Marie 
Spaeth, Department of Sociology, 
Ohio State University. Cloth. 118pp. 
$1.25. Thomas S. Rockwell Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Tue Year Book or Epucation, 1933. 
Editor-in-Chief, Lord Eustace Percy, 
M.P., Former President of the Board 
of Education. Cloth. 960pp. 35 
shillings, Evans Brothers, Limited, 
Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1, England. 

THe TYPEWRITER IN THE Primary 
AND INTERMEDIATE GraDes. A Basic 
Educational Instrument for Younger 
Children. By Ralph Haefner. With 
a Foreword by George Willard Frasier, 
President, Colorado State Teachers 
College. Illustrated. Cloth. 356pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

PROGRAM MAKING IN SMALL ELEMEN- 
TARY ScHOOLS. By Hollis L. Caswell. 
Revised Edition of Field Studies No. 
1. First Edition Published in 1930. 
Illustrated with Charts, Tables, and 
Programs. Paper. 78pp. 25c. Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Studies, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

RESEARCH BULLETINS OF THE NATION- 
AL EpucaTION AssocIATION. Paper. 
Vol. X, No. 4 (September, 1932): 
“Crime Prevention through Educa- 
tion”; Vol. X, No. 5 (November, 
1932): “Facts on School Costs”; 
Vol. XI, No. 1 (January, 1933): 
“The School Board Member.” Each, 
25 cents. Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF THE 
ScHoots oF Cxicaco, ILLINoIs. 
Made by the Division of Field Stud- 
ies, Institute of Educational Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia 
University: George D. Strayer, Di- 
rector; N. L. Engelhardt, Associate 
Director. 4 Vols. Paper. Volume 
I: Administration; Business Man- 
agement; Financing the Schools; 


Educational Personnel; Social Serv- 
Dept. 


ices—361pp. Volume II: Fitting 
the School to the Pupil; Secondary 
Education; Higher Education—332 
pp. Volume Ill: Curricula; Teach- 
ing and Supervision in the Elemen- 
tary Schools; Health and Physical 
Education; Vocational Education— 
227pp. Volume IV: Housing the 
Schools; Operation of the School 
Plant—326pp. Volume V: Sum- 
mary of Findings and Recommenda- 
tions—147pp. School Survey Series, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 
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of Denver 
































Summer Courses 
of Great Practical Values 


GREAT variety of courses offered in 

many fields of specialization, such 
as the Physical, Biological and Exact 
Sciences, Social Sciences, Languages, 
Literature, Commerce, and Fine Arts. A 
large selection of courses, especially for 
teachers, in the field of Education and 
Psychology. Two TERMS: 


June 12 to July 19 
July 19 to Aug.25 


Take advantage of metropolitan re- 
search and recreation facilities by study- 
ing this summer at the University of 
Denver, in the mile-high city under the 
shadowof Mt. Evans. Low railroad rates 
from Eastern points. Excellent Roads. 


WRITE NOW for BULLETIN 





—_ hl eeOe eT e Oe eee e””,SmhmLcrer,LhrmeS., re  _—_—_—_—_—ne nn aaa 
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DeEPT.B, 
UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
University Park, Denver, Colorado 


I 

| 

| 

| 

Send me Bulletin and latest information \ 
about your 1933 Summer Courses. { 
! 

| 

( 





NAME 
Street and No. 
City and State. 
























If you are teaching—or 


Finish High Schoo! 
at Home pecgering to tenets 


High School subjects for Teacher's Certificate Ex- 
aminations, we can give you standard instruction in 
your own home at smal lcost. 

Our courses paralle! those of the best resident HighSchoo’ 
and use the same standard texts. During the past ten year, 
one-third of our High School graduates reported having 


ot geo ee 7 


one- passed the required entrance examination. 

You can take a complete course with us, ora single subject, 

like. end can com page Cho cages Sour pease course in two years. 
on gradua' . 

i chartered 35 years as an educational insti pot 
for profit, like best fesident schools. Hegistered in Illincls « 
professio: nce school. Ourspecial instruction mate. 

used by many resident High Schools. Write today for special 
High School Bulletin and list of local dents and 


American School 
Dept. H-338, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN 
Aen ely edie veg 


ophon 
EASY HOME METHOD—new, fast way for Deginner. 
Makes you accomplished in amazingly Short ti le 
enthusiastic students. Low cost; easy terms, 

Catalog gives full details. 




















NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
554 702 East 41st Street, Chica 





7 ere 20 Oy 


_ moro 
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FIND YOURSELF IN WRITING 


An expert goes over and guides your writings to find 
out what your bent is—story, article, essay, poem, 
’sstory. Fee but $10. For information write 





THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. N, Springfield, 
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tiend Summer Scheo 
lorado Rockies 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tainclimbing;mountain campmaintained 
forsummerstudents. Altitude of onemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow,gives unex- 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 19 to July 22 
Second Term, July 24 to Aug. 25 


| Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
/ Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 


' Boulder, Colorado 


| SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


Dean of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. T) 
University of Colo , Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 
: Quester Consioges 


| 

| 

| Field Courses in Geology and Biology-——— 
| Graduate School Bulletin —— 

| 























SUMMER SESSION, 1933 
June 19th to July 28th 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Business, Journalism, Social Work, 
Engineering, Nursing, Art, 
Music, Dramatics. 
For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address 
Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer Session, Room 202 
Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 


FORMERLY National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College. Elementary courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery school through sixth grade. 
Socialized Activities in History, Geography and Civics. 
Fine, Industrial Arts, Children’s Literature. Play- 
ground games. Demonstration school, Dormitory. 
Modern building one block from Lake Michigan. 
6-week summer session, June 26th. Also special 
2-week courses beginning June 12, with trips to 
Century of Exposition. Cutalog. 


Progress 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. A33, Evanston, Ii, 
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Poems Wanted—The Poet 


(Monthly ) 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited 
space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter. 
Address all Queries to JouN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Firrn Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





From what is the following quotation 
taken: “They have rights who dare 
maintain them” ?—T ennessee. 

This is quoted from “The Present 
Crisis” by James Russell Lowell. 


Were the British Isles ever completely 
conquered by inyaders?—Massachusetts. 

There are parts of Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales that were never completely 
conquered, although invaders gained the 
supremacy. 

What are the Jewish holidays or feast 
days?—Pennsylvania. 

Jewish holidays and feast days include 
the Passover, Feast of Pentecost, Feast 
of Tabernacles, Festival of the New 
Year, Day of Atonement, Feast of Dedi- 
cation, Purim, Tishah b’Ab, and the 
Sabbath. 


How have births and deaths com- 
pared in the United States during the 
past decade?>—Kansas. 

During the decade from 1920 to 
1930, in the birth registration area of 
the United States (which includes vir- 
tually the entire country), there were 
18,997,157 births and 10,631,999 
deaths. 


How many motor trucks are used in 
the United States for freight transpor- 
tation?>—Indiana. 

According to the Universal Motor 
Freight Guide, Detroit, Mich., there are 
3,500,000 trucks on the highways of 
the United States. This includes a 
large number of trucks that are used 
exclusively in local communities. 


Who was called the “first great man 
of letters” in America?—Colorado. 

This title was given to Benjamin 
Franklin several years before his death. 
The origin of the title is attributed to 
David Hume, a British philosopher, his- 
torian, and political economist who lived 
during Franklin’s own time. It is said 
that he used these words in addressing a 
salutation to Franklin. 

What is Leif Ericson Day?—Michi- 
gan. 

September 29 is celebrated by some 
Norwegians as a day in honor of the 
Norsemen who under Ericson’s leader- 
ship landed somewhere on the Atlantic 
shore of North America in the fall of 
the year 1000 or thereabouts. The 
region where they landed, designated as 
“Vinland,” may have been the New 
England coast, or farther north. 


How many distinct occupations are 
listed in the United States Census?— 
Kansas. 

The latest census lists over six hun- 
dred representative occupations, but 
these do not include many unusual lines 
of work whereby certain individuals 
gain a livelihood. The representative 
occupations are those classes of work 
that offer recognized occupational ad- 
vantages to people possessing definite 
abilities of a typical sort, rather than 
peculiar traits. 
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NATURE PICTURES 


In Natural Colors. 


Dodson-Mumford collection. ... The most complete in exist- 
ence. Exact reproductions from Nature. Supplied in size 7 x 9 
inches, in natural colors suitable for mounting or framing. 374 
pictures in the collection and thousands of other educationa! 
pictures including Animals, Plants, Flowers, Insects, Fish, Fruit, 
Marine Shells, Butterflies, Birds’ eggs and nests, ete. Price 
8 cents each for 15 of more. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PICTURES 


The new aid to teaching. Enable 

Blue Jay the students to visualize the impor- 
tant steps in the world’s industries, and supplement textbooks. 
Description at the bottom of each picture. 

Send for Reference Index and Price List which gives complete 
information about the complete collection of Bird, Nature and 
Industrial pictures. Also folder of Dodson’s hand colored and 
sepia reproductions of Old Masters, duplicated so perfectly that 
they cannot be told from the originals except by an expert art 
connoisseur. 


JOS. H. DODSON, Inc., 300 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


Be Your Own |& 
MUSIC 
Teacher 








BIRD 





























LEARN AT HOME i 
Vio in, Ukulele, Tenor a 
ae ieee *A COLORFUL STUDY 


—_. a - 4 
phone er n 
—or to sing. W ul new 
method teaches the 
eee cake 
a few cents 


Cost 

PRES te Pao heen for Free Book letand Free De 
phe teed St —”e 
dress plainly. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 63 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. C. 


OF BEAUTIFUL HAWAII* 


“This print in’ fall color is a 
beautiful interpretation ofan 
Hawaiian Sunset+sia. OW x0s" $19 
SENO 1c. FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER IN COLOR. 


HICK/S*+ CHATTEN ENGRAVING CO 
608 HUGHES BLDG: PORTLAND°OREGON 











Classroom 


NERVES? 


@ Patience. Serenity. How necessary they are in 
teaching. How difficult to maintain. 

If you catch yourself growing sharp, sarcastic, check 
your nerves against your coffee intake. 

The caffeine in ordinary coffee over-stimulates the 
nerve-centres, pushes the heart, causes sleeplessness, 
fatigue. Try dropping it from your diet for two weeks. 

Observe we said caffeine, not coffee. Just switch to 
Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee (97% caffeine-free), a 
blend of finest Brazilian and Colombian coffees, minus 
only caffeine. Start with a cup or two at bedtime, made 
as strong as you like. That will begin proof for you. 

Enjoy coffee as usual. In two weeks, your general 
nervous condition should definitely improve. Life will 
be a pleasanter thing for you and your pupils. You 
won’t go back to ordinary coffee. Not for anything! 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or money back. va 





Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! ¢ e 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a 


can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 7 tg 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee Pg "hs . 
and health. Use this coupon. ae A 
| 7 SS?” Po 
7 ss? F FOF ad 
er a 
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The children must not bear the weight of a financial de- 
pression. They have their childhood only ONCE. If ever 
they needed beauty in their lives, they need it today. 


GIVE THEM BEAUTIFUL...” 
e@ ctures 


TO STUDY AND TO LEARN TO LOVE. 
These pictures,—reproductions of the world’s Masterpieces, 
—cost only a trifle: 

ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more of the 3 by 3% Size. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more of the 5% by 8 Size. 
CAT ALOGUE of 1600 small illustrations and two 

pictures for 15 centsin coin or stamps. 
These pictures are valuable aids in teaching language, liter- 
ature, history and geography. 
In March, a picture of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 54 by 8, 
FREE to teachers who give grade and school. A post card will bring it. 


‘he Perry Pictures © cox 13, 


Age of Innocence— Reynolds. Malden, Mass. 


Annotated English Classics 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


48 to 240 Pages Each—Printed on Good Paper and Durably 
Bound in Heavy Paper Covers—Price Given After Each Book 















































All have notes and, where desirable, introduc-| Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63... .24 
tion, biographical sketch, outlines, questions, (Gives practically entire the principal 
critical comments, vocabulary, exercises, etc. addresses from these famous debates.) 
As You Like It. No. 47. Shakespeare... .24| Macbeth. No. 43. Shakespeare... .24 
Browning's Poems, No. 11. Selected. -15| Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. .15 
(Includes the Pied Piper, Herve Riel, Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Shake- 
Incident of the French Camp, The Lost I ee ee 
Leader, Pheidippides, and others.) Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29... .18 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. -18 (L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas. ) 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspira- 
Longfeliow. —— _ — 18] tional Stories. No. 61.......-.___ .15 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens. .18| Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected... ss———CS3 24 
Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson... .15 (Ligeia, The Gold Bug, The Masque of 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow... .18 the Red Death, The Purloined Letter, 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. . _ 24 Eleonora, The Fall of the House of Ush- 
(Seventeen notable addresses of President er, The Assignation, and A Descent into 
Wilson, with Lloyd George’s address on the Maelstrom.) 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance Silas Marner. No. 3. Eliot....__ -30 
into the War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Selected. .30 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany.’’) (Contains most of the essays used in 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne... .15 school work, including Rip Van Winkle 
Hamlet. No. 49. Shakespeare... 24 and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow.) 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 30 Stam oe ae a ang pou —— 
Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 24 {Also contains The Forsaken Merman, 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Rugby Chapel, and Self-Dependence.) 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. — 
ing of Arthur.) (Prepared for school use. Iliustrated.) 
Julius Caesar. No. 41. Shakespeare. _. .24| Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. .15 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. -30 | Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected... 15 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Vacation .... P *,° 
osition 


or Permanent 
Go Places — Meet People — Earn Money 


We Pay Your Train Fare 


HERE would you like most to go this summer? Tell 

us on the coupon below and you'll hear interesting 
news from us by return mail. Decide right now to get away 
from your school work entirely. Freshen your viewpoint, 
make new friends. You can do all this without expense to 
yourself. There is an interesting and practical plan which 
thousands of your fellow teachers take advantage of every 
summer. 
The Educators Association combines travel and pleasant 
work for the entire vacation period and Pays All Train 
Fare. You can’t fail on this plan because we absolutely 
guarantee you a minimum salary of $1200 for one year or 
$270 for 90 days’ work or $150 for 60 days’ work, and the 
probabilities are you will make much more than this. 


The Happiest Vacation of Your Life 

The Educators Association, an organization with a reputa- 
tion to uphold, strong financially and educationally for the 
past eighteen years, makes it a point to employ ladies of 
only the highest standing, and so train and educate them 
that it is able to guarantee them a definite earning power 
of $270 for 90 days or $150 for 60 days—and as much more 
as they care to earn. 

The coupon is for YOUR use. It doesn’t obligate you; 
merely send it to us and we will give you full information 
about our Travel Plan with All Train Fare Paid. 

























WRITTEN 
Guarantee of 
$270 for 90 days 
work or 


$150 for 60 days 



































































































Fall details about the 
following individuals and 
their earnings upon request: 













[N.1.-3. 

















d * 4s 
> “aa = Educators Association, 
aucune —— = * 
mre ev. Martha oe7e 307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Azile Sheer..... o 0.10 - ; 
Mrs. A. B. Wompole 20.00 * * Gentlemen: I am interested in your vacation offer. Please 
Miss be En -* i 13:23 “ send me full information about your Travel Plan where- 
+ sped | oe 18.32 “ “ by all Train Fare is to be paid by you. 
Mrs. M. Heath. — = = 
Bs ree 
iss Lea Fells... d ie N 
Miss R. Li a 16.76 “ “ Ric sctencsteernnsitninnininetecnamnsensnanssnaninansiasaiien 
Mrs. ¥. T. ion ca = © 
Mrs. KN. C. Bernheisel 7459 °° * 
Mrs. F. deo Musie......... — = Address....... 
Above are exact earnings of a few of our 
ropresentatives. These w oth- 
ers not listed average $17.66 per day. 
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Mid-Pacific Study 


Rainbows and hibiscus blossoms may 
not be mentioned in the Summer Session 
catalog of the University of Hawaii, for 
students cannot be encouraged to gaze 
out of classroom windows. However, 
in Manoa, the Valley of Rainbows, one 
is sure to see many beautiful things, 
and since that is the setting for the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, as well as for Hono- 
lulu’s loveliest suburban homes, the 
summer student can be forgiven some 
stray glances. The popularity of the 
mid-Pacific study-and-play vacation is 
said to be rapidly increasing. 

This coming summer, the university’s 
staff will be augmented by well-known 
specialists in education from several uni- 
versities on the mainland. 

For those who wish té do work in the 
fields of volcanology, geology, and na- 
ture study, the university will continue 
its Volcano School at Kilauea Volcano 
Camp, in Hawaii National Park, Island 
of Hawaii, 200 miles from Honolulu. 
The school is within three miles of the 
fire pit of Kilauea, only live volcano in 
the Hawaiian Islands. Near by are tree- 
fern forests and old lava flows. Near 
by, also, one will find a modern hotel 
and varied recreational facilities. 


The Sorbonne (University of Paris), 
as in recent years, again offers a travel- 
and-study summer course attractive to 


15 | Americans, with a low all-inclusive fee 


(New York to New York) covering ten 
Graduate and undergraduate 
credit may be obtained, the lower class- 
es admitting students with elementary 
training in French, Advantages worth 
considering: valuable contacts with the 
French people; practical work in a 
French atmosphere; noted French pro- 
fessors as teachers; travel under com- 
petent guidance. Interested persons may 
write to the director, Henri Goy, Sor- 
bonne, Paris, France, or to one of three 
representatives in America—Professor 
Leon Vallas, 22 East 60th Street, New 
York; Professor Stephen Bush, Univer- 
sity of Iowa at Iowa City; Professor 
McBride Perigord, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase has been 
chosen chancellor of New York Univer- 
sity, succeeding Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, who is to retire July 1 after 
twenty-two years of distinguished serv- 
ice to the university and a half-century 
in educational work. Dr. Brown was 
U.S. commissioner of education from 
1906 to 1911, and previous to that was 
professor of the science and art of 
teaching in the University of California. 
Dr. Chase, now president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, accepted that office in 
1930 after a decade of notably fruitful 
activity at the head of the University 
of North Carolina. 


A sheet of chromium-plated metal 
with mirror-like surface, so thin that 
ordinary scissors cut it as they would 
cardboard, is easily transformed into 
pleasing and useful gifts—vases, flower- 
pot holders, boxes, vanities, plant leaves, 
and other decorative articles. Many 
teachers are having great success with 
this novel medium in their art classes. 
For detailed suggestions, address Apollo- 
metal Art Craft Company, 853 Broad- 





March 1933 


Travel Contests Announced 


On page 58 of this issue of the In. 
sTRuCTOR will be found an announce. 
ment of two Travel Contests that will 
be conducted by this magazine in 1933, 

Of the checks to prize winners in the 
1932 Contest, mailed so as to reach the 
recipients at Christmas time, one has 
been returned to us by the post office at 
Denver, Colorado. If Mernice Howe 
Huyck, or someone who knows her 
present address, will notify us, we shal] 
appreciate the information. 


The indexed “Guide Book for Your 
Southern California Vacation,” revised 
edition, tells almost anything you might 
want to know about the possibilities of 
the region described, including among 
other useful items the hotel rates and 
other living costs, charges for sight- 
seeing trips, entertainment, etc. Its 72 
pages, the size of a folded time table, 
are beautifully illustrated, but there is 
plenty ‘of room for really informative 
text and for helpful picture maps. A 
teacher who looks forward to a sojourn 
in Southern California should ask for 
a copy, addressing All-Year Club of 
Southern California, 1151 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, California. 


A 32-page booklet, “How to Apply 
for a School and Secure Promotion, 
with Laws of Certification of Teachers 
of the Western States,” is published by 
the Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency (410 
U.S. National Bank Building, Denver, 
Colorado). To non-members of the 
agency, copies are 50 cents each. 





WHY NOT Spend Spring, Summer and Fall 
gathering butterflies 
pleasure or profit.1 buy hundredsof kinds for 
collections. Some worth $1 to $7each. Sim- 
le outdoor work with myi natructions, pic- 
ures, price list. Before sending butterfiles 
send 10 cents (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair. rin insects, 
Dent. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 


=a . 
—-d 
ti »* and Melody Band 
In the Lower Grades of Your School 
Outfits from $5.00 up 
Creates interest and enthusiasm. Endorsed 
and recommended by leading educators. 
COMPLETE PRICE LIST ‘*Tom Thum’’ Rhythm and Song-O-Phone 
(plaved by humming) Melody instruments, also special FREE 
FFERS for large Rands sent on request. Write today. 
THE SONOPHONE CO. Mors. 
410 Berry St., Dept. N, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


$2 FEMALE 
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The Constitution of The United States 
paraphrased in simple language, 
with explanatory notes. A revi- 
sion of an article published in The 
Instructor in 1929. Fifteen cents 
a copy postpaid. 

C. EDWARD BELL, Madelia, Minn. 


MONEY FOR YQUj 
AT HOME 














The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 








SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Write 


for Catalog No, 24 





Aun Gi 
A Aled 
FITS ANY SPACE a pcmaail 

THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899. 








way, New York. 


New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. 
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MARCH 


OU will find in this issue 
of the INsrrucTor much 
excellent material to sup- 
plement the study of 

Holland which very likely you will 
make in March. The cover paint- 
ing of a typical Holland scene, “The 
Little Street in Delft,” is by 
Johannes Vermeer, one of the Dutch 
masters. The picture study lesson, 
of which this painting is the subject, 
is presented by Miss Eckford, who 
also contributes a special correlating 
article entitled “Making Our Sur- 
roundings Harmonious.” An article by Blanche Milligan 
contains an informational play about Holland; a short 
song, “A Windmill,” appears on page 26; and two short 
articles on page 34 describe a Holland project and a 
windmill reading chart. Suggestions for art work are 
contained in the double-page poster, in the handwork ar- 
ticles by Alieda Birck and Alpha K. Salveson, and in the 
blackboard decorations, on page 35. Opening the Pic- 
ture Section is a full-page reproduction of a painting by 
Hoecker, showing a Dutch girl, and the subject used for 
Plate IV is the painting, “A Sewing Bee in Holland.” 


OR your work in character training and good citizen- 

ship, you will want to build upon the interest created 
through the study in February of some of America’s il- 
lustrious men. Since a different approach will be needed 
this month, you will be pleased with the possibilities in 
our current material on chivalry. 

First, as a connecting link between the work last 
month and this, you will find most suitable the story, 
“In the Land of Big Little Things,” by Juanita M. 
Kanney, while the play by Alice Cook Fuller affords a 
good intermediary dramatization. 

To introduce the subject of chivalry itself, make use 
of the two full-page plates in the Picture Section on the 
subject. One, “The Oath of Knighthood,” by Edwin A. 
Abbey, depicts Galahad; the other, an equestrian statue, 
by Verrocchio, shows an armor-clad horseman. Two 
valuable articles are “A Unit of Work on Chivalry,” 
by Margaret A. Waite, and “A Study of Knights,” by 
Irene M. Larson. Among the blackboard decorations are 
a helmet and a shield. Two pages devoted to handwork 
articles based on chivalry are entitled “The Castle in 
Design,” by Nellie L. Fischer, and “A Castle Activity 
for the Fourth Grade,” by Hazel M. Tripp. 
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NCLUDED in our seasonal mate- 

rial is an interesting song-play, 
“Clap In! Clap Out!” that pri- 
mary children will enjoy. It ap- 
pears on the page with the exercises 
in physical training. Two current 
songs for intermediate and upper 
grades are “Old March Wind” and 
“The Hidden Playmate.” On the 
calendar are shown maple blossoms, 
and some of the units for enlarge- 
ment on the blackboard are a clus- 
ter of pussy willows and a kite. 
Ellis C. Persing contributes an arti- 
cle on bird migration, and on page 34 is a short article on 
feathered pets. On page 55 are given suggestions for a 
March Hare party, as well as some general seasonal games 
for both indoor and outdoor amusement. 


HE amount of miscellaneous material in this month’s 

INsTRUCTOR is larger than usual. Lyravine Votaw 
contributes a primary article, “Do They Feel Rhythm?” 
“Drawing to Music Rhythms” is the title of a handwork 
page correlating splendidly with Miss Votaw’s article. 
In connection with these two features, you might like 
to read again the article by Miss Vandevere on pages 
32 and 33 of our last issue. A primary unit on boats is 
discussed by Marie E. Siess. The concluding article in the 
series by Miss Dobbs appears this month, and on page 52 
are three short articles, one describing a game, one a pic- 
ture study activity, and one a geography project. 

The current story for beginners, by Lina M. Johns and 
May Averill, is on the raccoon; while Grace E. Storm, 
in her primary series on communication, tells this month 
of sending a cablegram. Theda Pearson Hedden contrib- 
utes a primary health story, and page 18 contains some 
helpful ideas for primary reading seatwork. 

The tests on European geography and the article on 
page 48 form an interesting correlation with the current 
material in the Travel Department, which has Europe as 
its subject. Plates V to VIII of the Picture Section show 
European scenes, and on pages 56 and 57 appears a prize- 
winning story of travel in Europe. 

The miscellaneous material, as well as that especially 
suited to March, offers a wide choice of subject mat- 
ter with which to 
plan your work " 
during this first 


month of spring. Manacinc Eprror 
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“THe Litre STREET IN DELFT’ —Vermeer 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 
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INstRucToR oF Art, Tower Hitt ScHoot, WiLMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


F WE could go to Delft, in 
Holland, and walk through the 
streets, perhaps we would see a 

scene very much like the one shown 
here. Even the people might be 
dressed somewhat like these people. 

When you look at this picture, 
you feel that you are looking out of 
your window at the houses across 
the street. You forget that it is time 
to do other things. You just keep on 
looking at the mother in the door- 
way, the children scrubbing, and the 
woman in the courtyard. 

Vermeer had the gift of making 
pictures that seem almost to come to 
life. First he thought of what he 
wanted to tell. Then he planned his 
objects so that they would form a 
beautiful group. He never crowded 
his pictures. He knew how to paint 
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Left. Excellent example 
of perpendicular lines 
in rhythmic pattern bal- 
anced by less important 
horizontals, to achieve 
variety and emphasize 
center of interest. Some 
and curved 
lines also used. 

Right. Note simplicity 
of dark and light mass- 


7 es. Light used against 
a dark and dark against 
= light, to achieve rhyth- 


mic quality. 


light and air, too. This makes his 
pictures very remarkable. 

See how he has filled his canvas 
with the fine old Dutch house. He 
tells us that there are other houses 
behind this street. By going through 
the courtyard, we would reach 
them. All the straight lines give a 
feeling of quietness. Now and then 
he uses a curved line. Notice how 
they echo. 

Vermeer has put his light colors 
near his darker colors. The very 
dark parts give strength to the pic- 
ture. 

The artist has told us in this pic- 
ture that Holland is a happy place. 
He has told it through the brown 
and red bricks of the house, the yel- 
low cobblestones, the bright blouse 
of the woman, and the warm sky. 











LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: RIJKsMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Do you know a story about Hol- 
land? Do you think Vermeer want- 
ed to tell what busy, happy people 
live there? 

What would have happened to the 
interest of the picture had the house 
been in the center? Do you like 
the pattern of light and dark? 


Find in the second list a word to 
go with each word in the first list. 


sky reddish 
cap gray-green 
street white 
blouse yellow 
bricks gray-blue 
shutters red-brown 
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THE ARTIST 


NAME of great importance 
among the Dutch artists of the 
seventeenth century is that of 
Johannes, or. Jan, Vermeer, of 

Delft, so often called “the magical” and 
“the perfect painter.” 

We know but few facts about the life 
of Vermeer. He was born in Delft, in 
1632, the son of Dingnums Balthasars 
and Reynier Janszoon Vermeer. When he 
was twenty-one years of age, Johannes 
was married to Catharina Bolenes, whose 
family had substantial means. It is thought 
that they had eight children. Vermeer’s 
daughters often posed for him, which adds 
special interest to his work. 

Vermeer, in the year of his marriage, 
was elected to the St. Luke’s Guild of 
Painters, and several times during his life 
acted as leader of the Guild. He was not, 
however, well known and popular. There 
are almost no stories of interest concerning 
him. He lived a comfortable, aristocratic 
life, and did not find pleasure at inns and 
places of amusement, as did Hals, Maes, or 
Steen. His pictures reflect this love of ease 
and of the beautiful. He loved the world 
in which he lived, and, gifted with a tech- 
nique that is not to be surpassed, he paint- 
ed pictures of the people he knew, giving 
to them such color, atmosphere, and vital- 
ity that they seem to possess life itself. 

Vermeer’s pictures are not great in 
number or size, but they are masterpieces 


_ from the hand of a perfect painter. After 


his death, “The Little Street in Delft” 
brought less than thirty dollars. In 1921, 
the Louvre tried to buy it, but it went to 
the Rijksmuseum, having sold for nearly 
$350,000. Among his best-known works 
are “A Girl’s Head” (Brussels) , “The Lace 
Maker” (Louvre), “Girl Dressing” and 
“Young Lady with a Pearl Necklace” 
(Berlin), “A Girl Reading a Letter” 
and “Young Courtesan” (Dresden), “A 
Dutch Family” and “The Artist” (Vi- 
enna), and “Young Woman with a Water 
Jug” (Metropolitan). 

The artist died in 1675. Except for 
several years’ study which he is thought to 
have had with a pupil of Rembrandt, he 
was self-taught, but he lived at a time 
when his countrymen asked the best of 
their artists, and the best was given. 

Eprror1aL Note: Our April cover painting, “Behind 


the Plow,” by Lucy Kemp-Welch, will be the subject of 
Miss Eckford’s next picture study lesson. 
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FTER my third-grade 
pupils had read a 
story called “The 
Wind’s Work,” all 


became much interested in 


flying kites, and brought 
kites to school. The class 
learned that in Holland 


kite-flying is a popular game 
all year. 

One child remarked, “I 
would like to play with my 
kite all the year around, but 
the wind isn’t always strong 
enough.” 

Then one pupil asked, 
“Why can the people of 
Holland always fly kites?” 

The pupils were told to 
look in their geography books for the 
answer to this question. They were given 
the number of the page on which the in- 
formation could be found. 

While reading for the answer, the class 
became interested in Holland. During 
the next two weeks, a study of Holland 
and the Dutch was made. 

The reading periods were spent reading 
Dutch stories. During the geography and 
seatwork periods the children read for in- 
formation, prepared their language work, 
and did cutting, drawing, coloring, and 
pasting. The language periods were used 
for talking and writing about Holland. 
Spelling was combined with language: 
words needed in written work were 
learned then and there. A song, “The 
Children of Holland,” was memorized. 
Booklets about Holland were made in 
writing period. These booklets contained 
sentences and short compositions. 

Pictures of Dutch life were made, of 
which some of the best were painted on a 
section of the blackboard reserved for the 
purpose. The best of all the drawings 
were painted on a long strip of brown 
paper, to be used as a motion-picture film. 
Free-hand drawings were made _ into 


blackboard borders. 





FROM A THISTLE PRINT, DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A Stupy oF HOLLAND 


By BLANCHE MILLIGAN 


TEACHER, THirpD Grave, W. S. Neat ScHOOL, BREWTON, ALABAMA 


After the motion-picture film had been 
shown in the classroom, the children 
wanted to give an assembly program on 
Holland. They were eager to have a 
Dutch play, but we were unable to find a 
satisfactory one. A pupil suggested that 
we write a play. This idea created much 
enthusiasm, and we began planning our 
play immediately. 

We decided to base the play on a story, 
“A Visit to Holland,” which we had just 
read. The cast was selected by the class, 
and attractive costumes were made. The 
play, a copy of which was made for the 
school exhibit, was as follows. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


A DUTCH FATHER HANS Dutch 
A DUTCH MOTHER HILDA children 
MR. BROWN JOHN | the Brown 


MRS. BROWN RuTH ) children 

The Dutch family are dressed in Dutch cos- 
tume. Mrs. Brown and the children wear 
traveling clothes. Mr. Brown is dressed as a 
sea Captain. 

SCENE—Interior of a Dutch living room. It 
has several doors that open into bed closets. 
One door opens into a cow stall. The mother 
is knitting a sock. Hans and Hilda are mak- 
ing kites. The father enters hastily. 

DUTCH FATHER—Hans, Hilda, guess what 
message I received just now! 


“THe WInDMILL” 
—VvAN RUYSDAEL 


HANS—Oh, I know. Grand- 
mother is coming! I’m so glad. 
Is my guess right? 

DUTCH FATHER—No. Hilda, 
what is your guess? 

HILDA—Is the message from 
Jan and Minna? 

DUTCH FATHER—No, your 
guess isn’t right. Mother, what 
do you say? 

DUTCH MOTHER—Is the mes- 
sage from your American 
friend? 

DUTCH FATHER — Yes, the 
message is from Mr. Brown. He 
is captain of the ship that car- 
ried a load of cheese to America 
last winter. 

DUTCH MOTHER—I hope your 
friend is all right. 

DUTCH FATHER—Y¢es, he is all 
right. He is in Holland now. 
His wife and their two children are with him. 
He wants us to meet his family. Would you 
like to meet them? 

DUTCH MOTHER—Yes, indeed, I should like 
to! 

DUTCH FATHER—Then I shall go down to 
the wharf and bring them to the house. 

HANS—Oh, Father, may we go too? 

DUTCH FATHER—Mother, may the children 
go? 

DUTCH MOTHER—Hans may go. Hilda, will 
you stay and help me? 

HILDA—Yes, Mother. 

HANS (waving to Hilda as he goes out)— 
Good-by, Hilda. (Hans and his father leave.) 

DUTCH MOTHER—Hilda, you must enter- 
tain the American children and show them the 
windmills and tulips. 

HILDA—Yes, and I shall show them our 
pretty black and white cows, too. 

(Hilda and her mother are busy about the 
room for a short time. Hans and his father 
and the expected guests enter.) 

DUTCH FATHER—Mr. and Mrs. Brown, here 
are my wife and my little girl, Hilda. (All 
bow.) 

HANS—Hilda, this is Ruth Brown and this 
is John Brown. They thought it strange that 
we leave our shoes at the door. 

(All are seated.) 

RUTH—We don’t leave our shoes at the door. 
Why do you leave yours at the door? 

HILDA—We leave them at the door so that 
we will not bring dirt into the house. We 
(Continued on page 76) 
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DRAWING TO Music RHYTHMS 


By GLADA B. WALKER 


FoRMERLY, SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


ONCE noticed that a little girl in 

the second grade incorporated scal- 

lops, ovals, and graceful curves in 

most of her drawings. Upon in- 
quiry, I found that the child had been 
taking dancing lessons from a teacher 
who taught interpretation of music to her 
pupils. 

I had used the counting system in my 
classes to help the pupils secure simple 
rhythm in their designs, and decided to 
try songs also. I had the children sing a 
few favorite songs, and then choose which 
would be best to use in drawing. 

A daisy song in which the stars, moon, 
grass, and a hill were mentioned was tried 
in one class. The resulting drawings 
ranged from a large daisy with two stiff 














leaves to a page covered with blue stars. 
Then the children were asked to stand and 
sway their hands in time to the music, 
while a few children went to the black- 
board to draw the lines of the rhythm. No 
motion was made by the teacher, as this 
was to be the children’s own reaction to 
rhythm. In the drawing, many different 
lines were attempted. Next, the children 
who went to the blackboard sang the song 
and drew at the same time. In an elephant 
song, dashes, representing part of the 
rhythmic pattern, were used to decorate 
the elephants’ blankets, and as a border 
design. (See illustration.) 

Other songs were tried. Sometimes it 
was necessary to have the children tap the 
melody, to bring out the rhythm. 





bow 


P saad pat: 





Making designs instead of pictures was 
attempted, and many interesting arrange- 
ments were formed. One method tried was 
that of reducing the object to be drawn to 
the fewest possible lines, and making the 
drawings as the songs were sung. Thus a 
song in three-four time would have an ac- 
companying drawing composed of three, 
six, or nine strokes. A song in four-four 
time would be pictured with four, or some 
multiple of four, strokes. In this way, the 
rhythm and regularity of a design can be 
improved. 

In the first grade it is a good idea to try 
only simple drawings, such as balloons, 
flowers, and leaves. Animal drawings and 
more elaborate designs can be used in the 
second, third, and fourth grades. 
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PRIMARY READING SEATWORK 


By LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 


ForMERLY, Prammary TEACHER, Pusiic ScHOOLS, BEAUFORT, SouTH CAROLINA 


I. After children have become accus- 
tomed to playing matching games in di- 
rected class work, matching sentence, 
phrase, and word cards with pictures on 
the blackboard ledge or in the picture dic- 
tionary chart, individual seatwork lessons 
may be used to fix the words in their 

memory. For instance, 
an, with a reading unit 
r based upon the picture 
of a family group goes a 
sheet of simple outline 
pictures of a father, a 
mother, a boy, a girl, a 
baby, and a house. Un- 
derneath each picture print its name and 
draw two or three oblong “boxes” in 
which to paste the matching words. Leave 
a space at the bottom of the sheet for 
printing the words which are to be cut 
apart and matched to the pictures. The 
child cuts out the words to be matched, 
and pastes them in the right boxes. He 
colors the pictures as he likes. 

II. Teach the action word, color, and 
the names of the colors, using a large color 
chart and playing matching games with 
colors and with word cards which name 
them. Supply the children with individ- 
ual lesson sheets, having oblongs labeled 
with the color names in the same order as 
they appear on the class chart, and the col- 
or names printed below to be cut out and 
matched, after the oblongs are colored. 
Later, supply individual charts in which 
the colors appear in a different order from 
that on the class chart. Vary the lessons 
by using different objects to be colored— 
geometrical shapes, kites, butterflies, bal- 
loons, and so on. Continue such lessons 
until the class instantly recognizes the col- 
or names, leaving the class chart in view. 

III. Make the vocabulary exercises de- 
scribed in Exercise I more difficult by 
giving directions on the blackboard for 
coloring the pictures. 

Color the house yellow. 

Color the tree green. 
The child may now receive two stars—one 
for matching and pasting the words under 
the proper pictures and one for coloring 
the pictures as directed. 

IV. Draw a series of pictures in the up- 
per half of a sheet, as a cat, a tree, a house, 
a barn, a sheep, taking nouns from the 
reading vocabulary. Label each picture. 
Draw a dotted line across the page, and 
below print coloring directions, as: 


























Color the house brown. 
Color the cat yellow. 

V. Increase the difficulty of such exer- 
cises by using two colors. The word and 
is easily taught in such situations. Use 
pictures as in IV and print sentences, as: 

Color the house yellow and green. 
Color the barn red and brown. 

VI. Teach the action word draw. Then 
put on the blackboard directions for 
drawing and coloring. 

Draw a house. 
Color it green. 

VII. Draw a number of pictures on a 
sheet of paper. Put a group of three 
words, phrases, or sentences under each 
picture, one word group being a correct 
label, the others incorrect. The child un- 
derlines the correct label. Then he looks 
on the blackboard to find directions for 
coloring the pictures. He receives two 
stars if both parts of his work are cor- 
rectly done. 

VIII. Draw pictures in two rows down 
the sides of the paper with descriptive 
words, phrases, or sentences in a row down 
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the center. The child draws a line from 
each word group to the picture it de- 
scribes. He then colors the pictures as he 
likes, or according to the teacher’s direc 
tions printed on the blackboard. 

IX. Teach the number names, at least 
through five, using a large number chart, 
matching the numerals and the number 
names in class games, 
and also in individual 
seatwork lessons. Divide () C) () 

3 three rabbits 
SSR 


a sheet of paper into ob- 
i emmenanel 





long spaces, and make 
picture groups, similar 
to the one illustrated, 
using the numbers in 
regular or miscellaneous order. At the 
bottom of the sheet, print the numerals 
and the number names which are to be cut 
out and pasted in the proper boxes. 

Print directions for coloring on the 
blackboard, as: 

Color the three rabbits brown. 
Color the five balls red. 

X. Class exercise. Have the color chart 
and the number chart where the children 
can consult them if necessary. Before 
time to begin, draw fifteen balls on the 
blackboard, and print directions, as: 

Color five balls red. 

Color two balls blue. 

Color four balls green. 
(Continued on page 79) 

















As soon as first-grade pupils have 
had a few nouns presented in their 
preprimer reading activities, silent 
reading practice lessons may be given 
for seatwork. Such lessons are invalu- 
able in attaining two important ob- 
jectives in beginning reading—to 
connect meaning with printed sym- 
bols and to fix a sight vocabulary of 
frequently used words. The vocabu- 
lary of the preprimer reading units is 
the source from which the first prac- 
tice lessons are drawn; the basal prim- 
er vocabulary is the next source; the 
general first-grade vocabulary and 
the other readers used are further 
sources of supply. ‘The teacher is ex- 
pected to present each new type of 
work in carefully directed class les- 
sons so that the children may clearly 
understand what they are expected to 
do. If the ground is prepared in this 
manner, children enjoy their reading 
seatwork and show very evident 
progress in reading ability. 








Suggestions for Use 




















If an achievement chart containing 
the names of all the pupils is posted in 
the room and a star placed by the 
child’s name for each lesson sheet cor- 
rectly done, children try to do neat 
and careful work. At the end of the 
month, the chart may be cut into 
strips and each child allowed to take 
his row of stars home. The lesson 
sheets may be saved and made into 
booklets, so that the child may have a 
book of his own work as evidence of 
his progress. 

For reading seatwork, individual 
lesson sheets, prepared on a hecto- 
graph or some other duplicator, 
should be used at first. Later on, di- 
rections for silent reading exercises 
may be printed or written on the 
blackboard. Hectographed and black- 
board lessons may be combined. By 
using a sheet of typewriter paper 
for the master copy, and nine by 
twelve newsprint for the class copies, 
the cost of such lessons is moderate. 
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HIS unit of work was 
undertaken by a mixed 
class of children in 
grades 1A and 1B. It 

was carried on for six weeks, and 
required about forty hours. The 
work was initiated by a pupil’s 
bringing to school a large poster 
of an ocean liner. . The class be- 
came interested in drawing boats. 
I. Objectives. 
1. To develop new knowledge 
and concepts. 
2. To provide opportunities 
for creative thinking and ac- 
tivities through discussions, 
reading, dramatizations, work 
periods, and water play. 
II. Divisions. 
1. Boat types. 
Canoe, rowboat, sailboat, 
ferryboat, tug and barge, 
ocean liner, and battleship. 
2. Harbor. 
Lighthouse, bell buoy, and dock. 
3. Ocean and river. 
Waves (children remembered trips 
taken to seashore) and currents 
(children remembered seeing the cur- 
rent in a brook, and that it carried 
their boats along). 
Ill. Activities. 
1. Building a harbor in a long, shallow, 
tin-lined sand table painted blue. 
Enough water was used to float the 
boats. The harbor included a pier, light- 
house, bell buoy, rocks, and one of each 
of the boat types made. 
2. Collecting boat types. 
3. Reading charts, books, stories, and 
poems about boats. 
4. Construction work—building boats, 
a lighthouse, bell buoy, and dock. 
5. Making group booklet, individual 
booklets, drawings, and paintings. 
6. Discussions. 
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A UNIT ON BoaTs 


By MARIE E. SIESS 


Primary TEACHER, Livincston ScHoot, New Brunswick, New Jersey 





7. Making an excursion to a brook, to 

sail boats and observe current. 

8. Holding an exhibit. 

The teacher read aloud selected poems 
and stories, and the class composed charts 
and read easy material during reading pe- 
riod. In language period, discussions of 
boats, harbors, oceans, rivers, brooks, and 
the harbor built by the class were held. 
Individual booklets, drawings, easel paint- 
ings, and an illustrated class book consti- 
tuted the art work for the unit. Some 
children built boats of wood, the most in- 
teresting being a small model of a tug and 
barge. The work in music consisted of 
learning several songs about boats. 

IV. Outcomes. 

1. The class developed many new con- 

cepts. 

2. The class became interested in other 

means of transportation. 

3. Vocabularies were increased. 
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4. The desire to read was 
+ stimulated. 

Below are listed the materials 
used by the children. 

Reading— 

Charts composed in class. 

“A Story about Boats,” by 
Helen S. Read, from Social Sci- 
ence Reader (Scribner). 

“Terry and Billy,” from 
Child-Story Reader (Lyons & 
Carnahan). 

Weekly Primer, March 6, 1931 
(American Education Press). 
Illustrative material— 

The Picture Book of Ships, by 
Peter Gimmage (Macmillan) 

The Story of the Ship, by 
Gordon Grant (McLoughlin). 

Ships of All Times (Whit- 
man). 

Model Boats (Boucher Com- 
pany). 

Large poster of ocean liner. 

Magazine pictures of boats. 

Toy boats brought to school. 

Materials used by the teacher were: 
Stories— 

Boats, by Nell Curtis (Rand McNally). 

“The Fog Boat Story,” in Here and 
Now Story Book, by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell (Dutton). 

The Magic Boat, by Lula Wright 
(Ginn). 

Poems (selected) — 

Creative Youth, by Hughes Mearns 
(Doubleday, Doran). : 

Singing Youth, by Mabel Mountsier 
(Harper). 

Music (selected) — 

The Music Hour in the Kindergarten 
and First Grade (Silver, Burdett). 

First Year Music, by Hollis Dann 
(American Book). 

Rhythms for Children, Book II, by 
Shafer and Mosher (Barnes). 
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ALONG A CANAL IN HOLLAND— 


USE this poster for inspiring creative work by Notice how well the poster conveys the im- 
your pupils. The subject is one which is a fa- _ pression of low banks on either side of the canal. 
vorite with primary children, and their draw- _It is as though we were looking at the scene seat- 
ings will doubtless show different interpretations _ ed in a canal boat, with the land almost on a level 
of a scene in the land of the Dutch, with the eye, This makes the figures, which are 
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A Marcu Poster 


drawn with broad, sweeping strokes, stand out tance. If crayons or water colors are used, color 
in contrast. Similar figures may be used by the _ suggestions will be found in the cover painting, 
children in their own drawings. The house and by Johannes Vermeer, and in the article, “A 
windmills on the farther bank of the canal are Study of Holland,” which opens the Primary 
made with lighter lines, to give the effect of dis- | Grades Section this month. i 
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-~Srtr-HELP IN THE FIELD OF DEsIGN—II 


By ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 


Proressor OF APPLIED ART, UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI, COLUMBIA, MissouRI 


HE beginner in design is inclined 
to distrust his own power, and 
to depend on ready-made pat- 
terns. This is perhaps because of 

an erroneous idea concerning the essentials 
of original design. An original design is 
sometimes imagined to be one that is quite 
different from anything ever before seen. 
The truth is that no design. is original in 
that sense, because all designers build upon 
some previous experience. 

An original design is one made for a 
specific purpose. This purpose might be 
the placing of a border line around a cover 
page or a poster mount. Border lines have 
been drawn hundreds of times, but never 
for this particular bit of work. If such a 
line is drawn an inch or any specific meas- 
ure from the edge of the sheet, without 
much regard for effect, it may or may not 
happen to be in the right place. But if 
the width of the border line and its dis- 
tance from the edge are thoughtfully 
planned in relation to the contents of the 
page, in order to produce fine proportions 
and a pleasing effect, the result becomes 
an original design, because it is definitely 
planned for a specific purpose. 

Often the designer uses a pleasing de- 
sign which is partially suitéd to his pur- 
pose and adapts it to that purpose by such 
modifications as are needed. Such a design 
becomes original in so far as the designer 
has expressed his own ideas and feelings 
through it. 

By far the greater part of designing is 
of this type. The secret of success lies in 
the fine appreciation of relationships of 
space, form, color, and a sense of the fit- 
ness to occasions and purposes. While 
some persons possess greater natural abil- 
ity and some have had greater advantages 
of environment, interest and careful study 
will insure reasonable success and great 
enjoyment to anyone willing to devote 
time and energy to the subject. 

The material presented in the previous 
article [see the February 1933 issue] dealt 
chiefly with the principle of repetition. 
The surface patterns suggested were based 
on cross-sectioned paper. This provides 
for variation in design by different group- 
ings of the units used and by skipping 
spaces in regular order. Still further vari- 
ety may be obtained by using various types 
of background divisions, such as: 
Squares in irregular alignment. 
Rectangles in different arrangements. 


Large and small squares alternating 
with rectangles between. 

Octagonal shapes combined with small 
squares. 

Hexagonal and triangular combinations. 

We found that symmetry refers to the 
likeness of one half of a pattern to the 






































other half, and that it is a factor in the 
important principle of balance. We ex- 
perimented with the simplest form of bal- 
ance, in which the two halves of a pattern 
are made exactly alike, except that one 
half is in reverse. This type of balance is 
called bisymmetrical. 

We observed the relationship of the pat- 
tern to the background, noting the con- 
trast in dark and light. 

We found that in a bisymmetrical pat- 
tern, the design as a whole might appear 
top-heavy, scattered, or straggling, and in 
other details poorly balanced. 

Since we are so constituted that we are 
more aware of annoyances than of satis- 
factions, the beginner will find it helpful 
in criticizing his work to discard at first 
those samples which seem too large or too 
heavy or too scattered, or are disturbing in 
any particular, and by this process of elim- 
ination, find factors which give satisfac- 
tion. Later the discarded samples may be 
again considered and modifications sug- 
gested. 

Our next problem will involve the prin- 
ciple of rhythm. In contrast to balance, 
which suggests rest and repose, the prin- 
ciple of rhythm suggests action. Our eyes 
are attracted by lines and tend to follow 
them. Because of this fact lines may be 
used to lead the eye forward, or they may 
seem to halt vision, and in this way in- 
crease or decrease our pleasure. Therefore 
we have laws of rhythm. 


ProBLEMs TO TRY 


Principle of rhythm— 

Problem XI. Study all the borders you 
have made and compare them with bor- 
ders in your samples. Observe such dif- 
ferences in the measure of the repetition 
of units as: 

Single units all alike repeated regularly. 

Large and small units alternating. 

Other combinations, as one large and 
two small; or large, medium, and small. 

Still other modifications due to differ- 
ences in the space between units. 

This regularity of repetition is called 
rhythm. Study these differences and se- 
lect the most pleasing effects. 

Using the same units as those just men- 
tioned, make new borders, but change the 
rhythm by changing the relative sizes of 
the units, or by changing the spaces be- 
tween the units. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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THE RACCOON 


in the snow. 
high up in a big tree. 
It often sleeps all day. 


They learn quickly. 
They play funny tricks. 


(1) 


By LINA M. JOHNS anno MAY AVERILL 


TeacHers, Pustic ScHoots, Dopcevitte, Wisconsin 


The raccoon lives in the woods. 
Sometimes we find its tracks 


It makes a nest inside a tree. 
Sometimes it sleeps on a branch 


Young raccoons make good pets. 


Raccoons are often called coons, 
for short. 
Coons go out at night to find food. 
They hunt beside the water. 
They find clams, frogs, and 
sometimes crayfish. 
Often they eat plants, too. 
Raccoons want their food to be clean 
before they eat it. 
They hold it in their paws, 
and wash it in the water. 
A raccoon can use its paws 
as if they were little hands. 
Farmers do not like raccoons. 
The raccoons eat their green corn. 
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The raccoon has a black mark 
across its face. 

It has black and white rings 
around its tail. 

Its tail is rather short. 

Raccoons grow to be two or three 
feet long. 


Nore To THE TEACHER: The only difficult words in this story, 
according to the Gates word list, are coon, clams, crayfish, raccoon, , 
tricks. 
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HOLLAND SCENES DRAWN BY PRIMARY CHILDREN 


HE drawings reproduced on this 
page were made in art class by 
pupils of Mrs. Dorothy McClay, 
in the third and fourth grades of 

Stanford Campus School, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. Stanford Campus School is a small 
school, having two grades to a classroom. 
It is composed of the kindergarten and the 
first six grades, and is situated in the cen- 
ter of Stanford University campus. 

In connection with their geography 
study, these third- and fourth-grade pu- 
pils not only correlated drawing with 
reading and the writing of original poems 
about Holland, but also wrote and enacted 
a Dutch play. They had on display, also, 


By ALIEDA BIRCK 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, PaLo ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


at the school, an exhibit of articles brought 
from home. The exhibit consisted mainly 
of costumes and dolls imported from Hol- 
land. 

Part of the drawing equipment fur- 
nished each of our schools is a roll of 
medium-weight wrapping paper. From 
such a roll of tan-colored paper we cut 
sheets eighteen by twenty-four inches, to 
use in making our drawings. All the com- 
positions were outlined with chalk, and 
the details worked out in crayon. 

The tan color of the paper served beau- 
tifully for a background, so that but few 
compositions needed more than the figures 
or foreground colored in crayons. 







In the picture showing two Dutch chil- 
dren, the girl had a bright orange skirt, 
with yellow waist and cap, while the boy 
had a red blouse and blue trousers and cap. 
In the fishing scene, dark brown was used 
for the wharf and bank, with red, green, 
and a touch of yellow for color notes. 
The same shades were used in the picture 
showing the dogcart. The flower girl, 
in the fourth picture, wore yellow and 
orange, and carried baskets of gay-colored 
tulips. 

The subjects were original, some being 
purely imaginative ones, while others were 
suggested by the Dutch stories that had 
been read or related in the classroom. 
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THE CABLEGRAM 


By GRACE E. STORM 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NTIL last fall, when their father 
was sent on a business trip to the 
Hawaiian Islands, Jane and Jack 
lived in Chicago. Father de- 


cided that Mother should go with him and 
that Jane and Jack should spend the winter 
She lived in 


with Grandmother Brown. 
Michigan in a little 
village called Sand- 
town. Jane and Jack 
could go to school 
there. Mother and 
Father took the chil- 
dren to Grandmoth- 
er’s, and then started 
on their trip. They 
went first to Chicago, 
and then to San Fran- 
cisco, Where they 
took a steamship. All 
along the way, and 
after they arrived, they sent picture cards 
and letters to Jane and Jack and Grand- 
mother, telling about their trip and the 
interesting things in Honolulu. 

Jane and Jack took their letters to 
school, and Grandmother showed her cards 
to the neighbors. Everyone in the village 
was interested because no one from Sand- 
town had ever been to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. ‘They all enjoyed the news from 
Father and Mother about their interesting 
experiences. 

When Mother and Father left they had 
said that they would be able to return in 
May. Therefore Jane and Jack were not 
prepared for what happened one day early 
in March. When they came home from 
school, Grandmother met them at the 
door and said, “Mr. Tucker wants you to 
come to the railroad station. He has a 
cablegram for you. It is from your 
father.” 

“Oh,” said Jane, “maybe they are com- 
ing home right away.” 

“Hurry, Jane,” said Jack. “Let’s go to 
see Mr. Tucker.” 

They ran all the way to the station and 
arrived breathless. Mr. Tucker was ex- 
cited about the message, too. He said 
that he had taken many telegrams over his 
receiving set, but that he had never before 
received a cablegram. 

“What does the message say?” asked 
Jack. 

Mr. Tucker showed them the cable- 
gram. It said that Mother and Father 
would sail for home on March 10. 





“Why, this is March 8. They will sail 
in two days,” said Jane. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tucker, “but it will 
take them longer to get here than it took 
the cablegram.” ‘Then he began to tell 
about the journey of the cablegram. 

“Let’s see just what happened when 
your father sent the 
message,” said Mr. 
Tucker. “He went 
to the cable office in 
Honolulu and wrote 
out the message that 
he wished to send. 
Then the cable oper- 
ator clicked off the 
words on his instru- 
ment, and the mes- 
sage was on its way.” 

“But this message 
came over the Pacif- 
ic Ocean, ahd isn’t the ocean too big to 
put telegraph wires across?” asked Jack. 

“Yes, it is,” said Mr. Tucker. “That is 
one reason why it is more interesting to 
receive a cablegram than a telegram. 
There are wires across the Pacific Ocean, 
but they are laid on the bottom of the 
ocean instead of being stretched over it. 
These wires, corresponding to telegraph 
wires, are wrapped in many thicknesses of 
metal, rubber, and tarred rope, or other 
covering, and are then laid very carefully 
and securely on the bottom of the ocean. 
The wires, wrapped together, make a long 
rope called a cable. The wires in the cable 
are connected on both shores with tele- 
graph wires, so that messages may be sent 
to all parts of the country.” 

“Then the word cablegram comes from 
the name of the rope or tube stretched 
across the bottom of the ocean, doesn’t 
it?” asked Jane. 

“That is right,” answered Mr. Tucker. 
“After the operator in Honolulu clicked 
off the message it traveled over the wires 
in the cable, and was received at the other 
end of the cable, in San Francisco. ‘Then 
the operator in San Francisco sent the 
message to Chicago over the land wires, 
and on to Sandtown.” 

“That is a long trip,” said Jane. 

“How long do you think it took the 
message to get here?” asked Mr. Tucker. 
Jack guessed three days, and Jane guessed 
a week. 

“No, you are both wrong,” Mr. Tucker 
said. “It took about four hours from the 
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time your father gave the operator the 
message in Honolulu until it reached 
Sandtown.” 

“That cablegram came quickly,” said 
Jack. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tucker. “We can com- 
municate very easily with all parts of the 
world through the telegraph and cable 
lines.” 

“I wish Mother and Father could get 
here as quickly as the cablegram,” said 
Jane. 

“That would be nice,” Mr. Tucker 
agreed, “but it will take them many days 
to travel the same distance.” 

Mr. Tucker put the cablegram into an 
envelope so that Jane and Jack could take 
it with them. They thanked Mr. Tucker 
for telling them the story of the cable- 
gram, and then ran home to show it to 
Grandmother and tell her the good news. 


The Cable 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


Under the deep 

And storm-tossed sea 
The mighty cable lies, 
And strong beneath 

The wind and wave 
Their awful power defies. 


A mile above 

The ships go by, 

And many miles afar, 
On either side, 

In busy lands, 

The waiting people are. 


Some have a message 
They would send 
Across the trackless sea, 
To other folks, 

In other lands, 

Waiting patiently. 


And some, who 

By the cheerful hearth 

Safely sit at home, 

Have sent a friendly message far 
To journeying ships 

That roam. 


And well they know, 
Each busy word 

That all the people send, 
The faithful cable 
Carries safe 

Unto the journey’s end. 
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White Horses 
By Anna M. Priestley 


I see the clouds hurry over the hill, 

Like frisky white horses that never 
stand still. 

When I am a man and can climb very 
high, 

Perhaps I can catch one galloping by. 

Pll jump in the saddle, and, sitting 
astride, 

With the wind for a whip, round the 
world I will ride. 


The Cooky Man 


By Leonie Hunter 


Mother baked a cooky man 

In a pan for me, 

With nuts for buttons down his coat, 
And raisin eyes to see. 

His mouth is made of cherry bits 
Curved in a smile so sweet; 

I think I'll have to save him, for 
He’s much too nice to eat. 
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The Four Winds 
By Marian L. Gill 


FIRST CHILD— 

North wind, 
SECOND CHILD— 

East wind, 
THIRD CHILD— 

South wind, 
FOURTH CHILD— 

West, 
ALL (in chorus) — 

Which is the one you like the best? 

FIRST CHILD— 

The north wind is cold, 
THIRD CHILD— 

The south wind is hot, 
SECOND CHILD— 

The east wind brings rain, 
FOURTH CHILD— 

The west wind does not. 
ALL (in chorus)— 


North wind, east wind, south wind, 


west, 
Which is the one you like the best? 


A WINDMILL 
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Crows 
By Eddie W. Wilson 


I wonder what crows talk about; 
They have so much to say. 
Perhaps they’re telling secrets 
In their own noisy way. 
Perched on a tree or flying high 
In any kind of weather, 


They harshly chatter fast and loud, 


Each time they get together. 


The Cuckoo Clock 


By Leonie Hunter 


Grandma has a cuckoo clock. 
It looks just like a house. 

I often sit and watch it, 
As quiet as a mouse. 


When the small door opens, 
The cuckoo bows to me, 
Looks at the time upon the clock, 
And sings out cheerily, 
“Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo!” 


AND Music By HELEN EMILY SNYDER 
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Do Tuey Feet RHYTHM? 


By LYRAVINE VOTAW 


INsTRUCTOR OF PuBLic ScHoot Music, NortH Park Co.iiece, Cuicace, ILLINOIS 


USIC education implies ac- 
tivity on the part of pupils 
through performing, creat- 
ing, and listening. These 

three types of musical activities by 
which the pupil learns are all dependent 
upon a strong inner feeling for rhythm. 

A feeling for rhythm is quite dis- 
tinct from a knowledge of pulsation and 
time values. The purpose of teaching 
rhythmic expression in the early years 
of a child’s school life is to give him an 
opportunity to express his feeling for the 
broad rhythmic sweep of the music 
through large motor responses. 

Psychologically, teaching procedure al- 
ways should be from the large, the free, 
and the easily recognized to the small, the 
intricate, and the intellectual aspects. A 
baby first learns broad, sweeping muscular 
action of arms and legs. Only with re- 
peated effort and guidance does he learn 
minute, detailed use of fingers and feet. 
Creeping uses the large muscles of the 
limbs. Walking, wherein feet must be 
controlled and full balance of the body 
maintained, is much more complicated and 
hence a later acquisition. It is therefore 
apparent that the child should be given 
opportunity for freedom of expression, of 
movement, and of interpretation. 

Modern education continually stresses 
growth and freedom. We wish the child 
to develop his tastes, capacities, and pow- 
ers to their fullest expression, and thus to 
become himself in the highest sense. We 
wish him, however, to grow 
as an individual who is to live 
in an actual human situation. 
We encourage freedom of 
action, with guidance; not 
“do as you please,” but “do 
as you think best.” 

Making decisions between 
this and that in rhythmic ex- 
pression is a valuable bit of 
training. Even though pu- 
pil freedom is constantly 
stressed in educational publi- 
cations, we find teachers 
still continuing to do too 
much for the children. The 
result is that, instead of hav- 
ing an alert response, we are 
met with inertia. 

Let us suppose that the 
teacher plays a composition 
written in march rhythm, 


skipping rhythm, or running rhythm. 
The children, seated on the floor, are lis- 
tening attentively. They are told that as 
soon as they feel what the music says, they 
may~ respond. Gradually they rise and 
begin to march or skip or run, as the music 
indicates, until all are in action. 

“But,” you may say, “aren’t there al- 
ways a few leaders who start, while others 
simply imitate?” Yes, that is certainly 
true, but that is not peculiar to music 
alone. There will always be independent 
leaders and there will always be the de- 
pendent mass that follows. 

It helps the dependent ones somewhat 
to have the leaders rest during one compo- 
sition occasionally, while the others re- 
spond. Even in this circumstance, it will 
usually happen that other leaders spring up- 
They may not be quite so accurate as the 
ones who have previously led; neverthe- 
less, they are imitated by the still less 
original children. An individual child may 
be asked to respond alone, and may be 
praised if he does well. 

The next step in the progress of rhyth- 
mic expression is the playing of sing- 
ing games. Folk games of this kind 
are found in many teacher’s manuals, 
as well as in numerous collections of 
folk games. Folk games have words to be 
sung at the same time that the game is be- 
ing played. Folk dances, on the other 
hand, ordinarily are more complicated as 
to foot action, and do not have words to 
be sung while the dancing takes place. 





H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


In presenting singing games, the song 
should first be taught as a rote song, and 
then the action added to it. The teacher 
will give the action for two phrases at a 
time, the children doing it after her in 
imitation. Then the entire game is played 
as a whole. 

While the instructions accompanying 
folk games carry valuable suggestions, the 
teacher may use originality in adapting the 
games to individual conditions. Fre- 
quently games which call for a circle for- 
mation may be adapted to a classroom 
with screwed-down seats. I have used the 
following games in such a room: “Let Us 
Chase the Squirrel,” “The Bluebird,” “Our 
Shoes Are Made of Leather,” and “Oh, Do 
You Know the Muffin Man?” ‘The chil- 
dren, row by row, may form a circle 
around the sides of the room, using the 
front of the center aisle for the “in-circle” 
child or children. These few suggestions 
may help in determining that no matter 
what the conditions, the freer forms of 
rhythmic expression can be given as prep- 
aration for the more detailed forms of ex- 
pression which are found in folk dancing 
and in rhythm-band work. 

Let me make clear the distinction which 
I see between free expression of rhythm, 
and dramatization of music. Free expres- 
sion of rhythm means that the physical, 
muscular response to the phrase structure 
be rhythmic. It brings a skipping, sway- 
ing, running, or jumping response, as 
indicated by the rhythmic phrase. 

Dramatization of music, 
on the other hand, is more 
largely telling the meaning 
of the thought content of 
the music or words through 
action between children, 
pantomime, or imitation or 
impersonation of animals, 
birds, flowers, or the ele- 
ments of nature. Dramati- 
zation does not involve a 
feeling for the rhythmic 
flow of the music. 

Another distinction oc- 
curs between the terms 
“rhythm” and “beat.” ‘The 
former is the larger phrase 
feeling of the swing of the 
music;. while the latter re- 
fers to the recurring accent 
with its accompanying lesser 

(Continued on page 68) 
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OW would you like to see the 

original of the picture, “The 

Little Street in Delft,” by 

Jan Vermeer? That would 
mean finding yourself in the Rijksmuse- 
um, in Amsterdam, Holland. It would 
mean catching some of the fine spirit of 
Holland, and realizing that you were in a 
land where art is a part of everyday life, 
where the fine relationship of each object 
to the whole is carefully and thoughtfully 
considered. 

In looking at scenes of Dutch life, one is 
conscious that a feeling for arrangement 
is as much a part of Dutch art to-day as it 
was in the days of Vermeer, Terborch, 
Pieter de Hooch, Maes, and Metsu. 
C. E. Roche, in writing of Holland, says 
that art is sedulously cultivated there, and 
one is the whole time looking with pleasure 
at an endless unrolling of pictures, both 
indoors and out. 

What can we learn from the Dutch that 
will have significance in our art teaching 
and appreciation? When we have stud- 
ied about Rembrandt, Frans Hals, and the 
Little Masters, can we discover something 
from their work which can be carried 
over into our way of living? 

What I have found from such a study is 
the principle of harmonious arrangement, 
and that is what I want to share with you. 
As you note the great care shown by 
Dutch artists in expressing details, and yet 
the perfect subordination of details to the 
center of interest, can you see how this 
might apply to something outside ofa 
picture? 

Last summer, following a discussion of 
different methods of teaching art in 
schools where materials are limited, a 
county supervisor asked, “How can I have 
my teachers help the children develop a 
regard for beauty and order and a desire 
for more attractive surroundings?” 

One person spoke up and said, “That is 
for the Home Economics department.” 

I think it matters not under what de- 
partment it falls, so long as the child finds 
greater happiness in orderly arrangement. 

There is to-day a feeling that classrooms 
should have color and orderly informality 
of arrangement, that they should be liv- 
able, and not just places for reciting 
lessons. ‘This means that desks can be 


movable and that one corner of the room 
can contain a reading table and the back 
of the room a worktable, with an adjoin- 
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ing work cabinet. The wall space should 
be thought of as a very important part of 
the room. There will be blackboard space 
and space between windows and doors, all 
of which have decorative possibilities. 

Can we plan a design for the wall space 
and the floor space, remembering that ev- 
erything in the room is part of the design? 
It has been said that order is the first law 
of design. The order may be an expression 
of informal balance, so perfectly shown 
by the Dutch masters, or it may be for- 
mal. In either case, we are going to strive 
for harmonious arrangement. 

We may have a very few things with 
which to work, or we may have a great 
number. Even in schools where illustra- 
tive material is limited, almost every 
teacher has a collection of pictures gleaned 
from magazines and newspapers. How 
shall we make the most of these pictures? 

1. By mounting the pictures, using 
neutral colors (manila tag board is very 
good) or colors that bring out the color 
scheme of the picture. 

2. By observing the rule, in mounting, 
that there must be an equal amount of 
space on all sides, or the greater amount 
must be left for the bottom space. If the 
center of the picture coincides with the 
center of the mount, the proper margin 
will be secured. _Margins depend upon the 
size and the treatment of the picture. 
Mounts 9 by 12 inches or 12 by 18 inches 
are very practical. 

3. By edging the picture with a binding 
of harmonious color before placing it on 
the last mount. A very fine finish is given 
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by a colored line, or lines, spaced an ap- 
propriate width from the picture. 

Pictures worthy of being kept are of 
more value aesthetically when pleasingly 
mounted than when cut out and thumb- 
tacked to the wall. Then, too, mounting 
pictures makes an excellent art lesson, and 
calls for judgment in spacing and color, 
and individuality of treatment. 

The mounted pictures should be hung 
on a level with the child’s vision. It is well 
to display a few pictures at a time, and to 
have them in keeping with the prevailing 
interest of the class. 

I have discussed only the possible ar- 
rangement of pictures. Vases of flowers, 
bowls, books, statuary, and toys are also 
part of the decorative features of the 
classroom. The best effect can be secured 
with them by grouping together those 
things that have a unity of spirit; for ex- 
ample, a wooden bowl, a piece of home- 
spun cloth, and perhaps wild flowers in an 
earthen pitcher. Everyday articles such 
as these are not always valued for their 
real beauty. When placed on a table or on 
the top of a cabinet, they make a picture 
that pleases the eye and heart. 

We are too prone to think of art as be- 
ing found only in pictures, statuary, or in 
fine old buildings, but art is present wher- 
ever the harmonious relations of line, 
mass, and color have been observed. 

The schoolroom has furniture, too, all 
of which is part of the design. Children 
can help solve the problem of how best to 
place the desks, tables, and cabinets, so 
that the maximum amount of space and 
light and air can be secured. Flower boxes 
and hanging bookshelves add color and 
quality to a room, and are things which 
third-grade children can make. 

I know of one teacher whose pupils so 
enjoyed having their room at school at- 
tractive that they were eager to make for 
their homes the things they had learned to 
make at school. These consisted of an ade- 
quate cupboard made from three orange 
boxes, having curtains with appliqued 
designs; and a stand made from a large 
cheese box and three broom handles. A 
coat of paint and appliqued designs 
brought it into harmony with the work 
cupboard. The cost was small and the 
problem gave opportunity for work in de- 
sign, shop work, and the producing of 
something that could be used. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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MINIATURES— [HE LITTLE STREET IN DELFT’ 


A SEEMANN LEIPZIG, GERMANY OTHER MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 14 
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HE woods and fields were full 

of birds last summer. By au- 

tumn, most of them had gone. 
In the winter, there were a few left, 
and some new ones had come. Now 
spring is here, and the birds are return- 
ing again. They have traveled hun- 
dreds of miles. Some of them have 
been as far south as South America. 

On these long journeys, we do not 
know how the birds find their way. 
We have learned that they always 
travel the same way. They follow 
the routes taken by their parents. 

How glad girls and boys are ‘to see 
the first robin of spring! The robin is 
one of the first birds to come back after 
the long winter. Why did it come to 
us again? Where did it come from? 
How long will it stay with us? Let us 
see whether we can find the answers to 
some of these questions. 

The robins come back to make their 
A pair of 
robins will make their nest in a tree 
near a house. Often they will build it 
under the house roof or under a corner 
of the porch. 

When the little birds leave the nest, 
the parents take care of them for some 
time. Then the father and mother 
robin raise another family. Sometimes 
they raise a third family in one sum- 
mer. 


nests and raise families. 


When robins migrate, they travel by 
day. They fly in scattered flocks. 

The flicker is another bird that 
comes back to us each spring. In 
March and April the flickers make their 
nests and begin to raise their families. 
Often a pair of flickers will return to 
the same nest year after year. Late in 
October flickers leave their summer 
homes to go to the southland. 

Another bird that comes back to us 
in the spring is the house wren. The 





They, too, 
raise their families and are ready to 


wrens return in April. 


leave us by the time autumn is here 
again. 

Have you ever seen large flocks of 
wild ducks or geese migrating? These 
are some of the birds that travel both 
day and night. You will not mistake 
them if you see them. They look like 
a flying wedge or letter V in the sky. 
You may wonder where they are going 
and from what place they have come. 

One of the most common of wild 
geese is the Canada goose. You can 
hear the geese honking before you see 
the dark V-shaped flock in the sky. 
They build nests and raise their fami- 
lies in Dakota and farther north into 
Canada. In autumn, they may be seen 
flying to the southland. They spend 
the winter in the southern part of our 
country. 

Have you ever read about the bobo- 
link? ‘This bird musician is another 
welcome sign of spring. The bobo- 
links migrate farther south than most 
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of the birds. Some of these little crea- 
tures travel about five thousand miles. 
They come from places in South Amer- 
ica, where they spend the winter. 

Many other birds come back each 
spring to make their nests and raise 
families. If you watch carefully, you 
may see some of the birds mentioned 
in this article and others that spend the 
summer with us. Birds often return 
to the same place year after year, and 
build a nest on an old site. 

On the long journey each spring and 
autumn many birds are killed. There 
are numerous dangers along the way. 
Some birds fly against tall buildings, 
electric lights, and telegraph wires, 
and are killed. Storms, too, kill some 
birds as they are traveling. Others are 
shot by hunters. We should try to 
protect the birds whenever we can. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Where do the birds go in the 
winter? 

2. Why do they come back in the 
spring? 

3. How far does the bobolink travel 
each spring and autumn? 

4. Name a large bird that travels 
both day and night when migrating. 


THINGS To Do 


1. Keep a bird calendar. Here is 
one way you can do it. On a page 
in your notebook rule three columns. 
Your page will be as follows: 











Name of | Date Bird | Place Bird 
Bird Seen Seen 
Robin | March 12 | Top of tree 
Wren | April 5 In shrubbery 


2. Look for pictures of the birds 
that come to us in the spring. 
3. Paste the pictures in your note- 


book, and under each write its name. 
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THREE Etves WENT TO MARKET 


By THEDA PEARSON HEDDEN 


ForMERLY, ELEMENTARY TEACHER, Pusiic ScHoots, Epinsurc, ILLINoIs 


Sy ICKY, Micky, and Nicky 


Fe were three fat little elves. 
Ay 
ve, 





They lived in a moss- 
grown stump, with yel- 
low ‘curtains at the 
windows, two tiny stones 
mM. for doorsteps, and a fat 
little chimney on the roof. They were 
very busy one morning. Dicky was wash- 
ing the dishes, and Micky was drying 
them. Nicky was sweeping the floor. 

“We must hurry and go to the store,” 
said Dicky. “We need some things for 
dinner to-day. Let’s get ready now.” 

“I will write down the 
shopping list,” said Nicky. 
“Here are my pencil and 
paper.” 

Micky opened the cup- 
board doors and looked in. 
“We must buy a quart of 
milk, one dozen oranges, 
and a head of lettuce,” he 
called out. 

Nicky wrote busily. He 
wrote so big that it took a 
piece of paper three feet 
long to hold it all. Dicky 
took the red pocketbook 
filled with shiny pennies. 
Micky went to the pantry 
and got the big green mar- 
ket basket. Nicky had the 
long, long shopping list. 
Now they were ready to start for the 
store. 

Just then the elves heard a noise outside. 
They popped their heads out of the win- 
dow. There stood the Playful Pup! 

“T think T’'ll have some fun,” said the 
Playful Pup. “I think I'll take your red 
pocketbook and spend your shiny pennies 
for dog biscuits.” 

“No, no!” cried Dicky. “We don’t eat 
dog biscuits. We eat fruit and vegetables 
and drink milk.” 

“Yes, but it makes you fat,” answered 
the Playful Pup. “If you would eat dog 
biscuits and pies and fancy cookies, and 
drink coffee, you would be nice and 
skinny.” 

“But we don’t want to be skinny,” cried 
Micky. “We won’t give you our pocket- 
book.” 

“What!” yelped the Playful Pup. “You 
won't? If I ever catch you I will take 
your red pocketbook filled with shiny 


pennies, and I'll pull your ears.” 











Off went the Playful Pup to tease some- 
one else. 

“Do you suppose he will steal our red 
pocketbook and spend our shiny pennies 
for dog biscuits?” asked Dicky. 

“Do you suppose he will really pull our 
ears?” asked Nicky. 

Micky picked up the market basket and 
said, “He will probably forget all about 
it. Let’s go to the store now and get back 
before he can come again.” 

So Dicky took the big red pocketbook 
full of shiny pennies, Micky took the big 
green market basket, and Nicky carried 
the long, long shopping 
list. They walked down 
the winding path until 
they came to Mr. Toad’s 
house. Here they turned 
to the left and followed 
the path to the brook. 
Mr. Turtle was sunning 
himself on a big flat rock. 

“Please, Mr. Turtle,” 
cried the three little elves, 
“take us across the brook 
on your back.” 

“Climb right on,” said 
Mr. Turtle. “Better hold 
your shopping list high, 
Nicky, to keep it dry.” 

So with a splash and a 
dash, Mr. Turtle carried 
them across the brook. 

“T will come back in half an hour,” said 
Mr. Turtle. And away he swam. 

Dicky, Micky, and Nicky started 
through the woods. All at once the Giggle 
Bird flew out of a thorn bush. 

“Oh, you must go home,” said the 
Giggle Bird. “The Playful Pup is just 
around the corner behind the hazel bush.” 

“We can’t go home,” said Dicky. “We 
can’t cross the brook until Mr. Turtle 
comes back!” 

“We could put the market basket over 
our heads so he couldn’t pull our ears,” 
said Micky. 

“Yes, but he might tear my shopping 
list,” cried Nicky. “And I can’t remem- 
ber more than one thing. I will remember 
the quart of milk!” 

“IT will remember the dozen oranges,” 
said Micky. 

“T will remember the head of lettuce,” 
put in Dicky. 

So with the big green market basket 
over their heads, the red pocketbook filled 





with pennies in front of them, and the 
long, long shopping list behind them, they 
marched bravely on. As they went they 
shouted, “A quart of milk, a dozen or- 
anges, a head of lettuce.” 

The Playful Pup jumped from behind 
the hazel bush. He was frightened at 
what he saw. He yelped loudly and ran 
away. The Giggle Bird called after him, 
“What is the matter, Playful Pup?” 

“Matter? Matter enough!” he an- 
swered. “There’s a horrible monster in 
this woods. He has a green body, six legs, 
a big red nose, and a white tail three feet 
long. He was yelling, ‘A quart of or- 
anges, a dozen lettuce, and a head of milk.’ 
Now you know that is nonsense. I’m go- 
ing right home and shut the door tight.” 

The Giggle Bird laughed and laughed. 
Then he went back to tell Dicky, Micky, 
and Nicky how they had frightened the 
Playful Pup. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USING THE STORY 
The story should first be read and dis- 


cussed in class. 

The teacher may ask the pupils to make 
original drawings to illustrate the story. 
For this purpose pictures of an elf and of 
a puppy may be placed where the class can 
use them as guides in making their illus- 
trations for the story. 

If preferred, the teacher may have the 
pupils draw their pictures on the black- 
board. With her assistance, they may 
compose sentences describing the draw- 
ings which they have made. 

The class could dramatize the story. 
This would help the pupils develop initia- 
tive, since they must make a basket big 
enough to cover three heads, a shopping 
list a yard long, and a pocketbook. They 
must know the difference between right 
and left in order to go to the brook. 

Perhaps the pupils would like to enter- 
tain their mothers and some of the other 
grades with this play. 

The question of the elves’ diet makes a 
good health lesson. The pupils could sug- 
gest other healthful foods for the elves, 
in order to give variety to their diet. 
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EXERCISES IN PHysICAL TRAINING ° 


By DORIS T. HAYNES 


SUPERVISOR OF PHysICAL TRAINING, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, WEsT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND FLORANCE B. WIGHT 


Principat, AMOSTOWN SCHOOL, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


EprroriaL Norte: Other lessons in this 
series will appear in a later issue. 


LEsson THIRTEEN 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) Clasp right knee with hands and 
hop around room once. 
b) Hands behind back; hop around 
room. 
2. Arms forward raise. 
a) Left arm eight counts. 
b) Right arm eight counts. 
c) Both arms together eight counts. 
3. Bend arm and make circle in air. 
a) Left arm—up, two, three. Right 
arm, same; then arms together. 
4. Hips firm. Stretch left leg backward, 
counting ten. Bring it back, counting ten. 
Repeat, using right foot. 


5. Arms upward bend; jump, feet 
apart. Bend, left hand touching right 
foot. Bend, right hand touching left 
foot. Jump, feet together. 

6. Running broad jump. Children run 
around room in single line, jumping 
marked distance. Increase distance. 


LEssoN FOURTEEN 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March on toes, then run. 
b) Skip, with swinging arms. 
2. Right arm, forward and upward. 
a) Bend right knee while raising arm 
upward. Left arm and knee, same. 
3. Shoemaker’s Dance. Children form 
a circle, facing inward, and sing: 
a) “Round, round, round, this way,” 


Whirl hands around, clockwise. 


b) “Round, round, round, that 
way,” Whirl hands around counter 
clockwise. 

c) “Pull, pull, pull,” Pull bent el- 
bows back with music. 

d) “Tap, tap, tap,” Tap right fist 
on left fist. 

e) Repeat from beginning. 

f) Walk around in the circle, sing- 
ing, and suiting action to words. 
“Heel and toe (step), one, two, 
three.” 

“Heel and toe, one, two, three.” 

g) Repeat last two lines. 

Music for the song can be found in 
Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools, by N. P. Neilson and W. Van 
Hagen, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, N.Y. 


Crap IN! Crap Out! 


Worps By GERTRUDE HARDEMAN 
“Nr 





win -ter;| clap 
Clap in flow-ers;| clap 


Clap out 


a ~,. “A - 





birds a = wing; 


make things grow. The 


HAVE half the group play, and the rest 
sing; then alternate. Form double circle. 
Measure 1—partners face each other. 

Measure 2—partners bow. 

Measure 3 (to four beats)—clap own 
hands; partners clap hands; clap own 
hands; clap hands on hips. 


e 
Sun -_ shine 


world will be in blos-som  be- fore 





bright on 


Measure 4—same as measure 3. 

Measure 5—partners take hands and 
side skip four steps to center of circle. 

Measure 6—partners side skip back to 
place. 

Measures 7 and 8—form single circle, 
take hands, and skip to right. 


Music By ANNA M. RECCIUS 


in spring; 


out snow; Sun = and 


ev’ - ry - thing; 
you know! 


SCHMIDT 


bud - ding; 


show - ers 


Flow - ers 


out win -ter;| clap 
Clap in flow -ers;} clap 


in spring. 
out snow. 


Measures 9 and 10—in double circle 
again, repeat measures 3 and 4. 

Repeat music of measure 1, outside cir- 
cle taking four steps to right. On measure 
2, each child bows to the child opposite, as 
partner; have group proceed with second 
stanza, using same action as before. 
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A Windmill Reading Chart 
By Edna Stowell 


A windmill reading chart may be used 
as a record of the number of books each 
child has read. He first draws an outline 
of a windmill on his chart to serve as a 
guide, and builds up his chart gradually, 
adding a section -whenever he finishes 
reading a book. There should be at least 
nine parts to each windmill. More win- 
dows may be added if necessary. The base 
of the windmill represents the first book 
read and satisfactorily reported. The body 
of the windmill represents the next book 
reported, and so on, until the entire wind- 
mill is completed. Each child will want 
to be first to get his windmill “built.” 


Feathered Pets at School 
By Helen Sundeen 


The study of feathered pets can very 
profitably precede the return of birds in 
the spring. An understanding of some of 
the characteristics and habits of domestic 
fowls and birds will lead to more critical 
observations of the wild birds. 

A first grade was pleasantly surprised 
one Monday morning to find a black hen 
in their room. On the blackboard was the 
following Mother Goose rhyme: 

Higgledy, Piggledy, 
My black hen, 
She lays eggs 
For gentlemen; 
Sometimes nine, 
- And sometimes ten, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, . . 
My black: hen. . 
The class had just finished reading the 
story of the white hen in the primer, Wag 
and Puff, by Marjorie Hardy. During the 


week-end Paul had visited in the country 
and had brought back a black hen. His 
story was printed on a chart for reading. 

I went to visit Grandmother on the farm. 

She gave me a black hen. 

I took her home in the car. 

I brought the hen to school. 

We put her in a cage. 

We named her Blackie. 

During the phonics period the class de- 
veloped the following rhymes: 

See our big black hen, 


She lives in a little brown pen. 


We feed our big black hen, 

And we clean her little pen. 

The children were encouraged to bring 
in stories and rhymes about hens to read 
for the audience reading period. Some of 
the stories read were: “The Cock, the 
Hen, and the Mouse,” from Child-Library 
Readers; “The White Hen,” from Work- 
a-Day Doings on the Farm, by Emma Serl; 
“The Little Red Hen,” from the Reading 
Literature Primers. 

These rhymes were placed on the read- 
ing table: “I Think When a Little Chicken 
Drinks” and “I Had a Little Hen.” 

In the music period the children learned 
the song, “Feeding the Flock,” from the 
Progressive Music Series, Book One. 

During the week that the hen was at 
school the teacher used some of the lessons 
on bird study outlined in a Handbook of 
Nature-Study, by A. B. Comstock. 

Later, two baby ducks were brought to 
school. Stories about them were printed 
and illustrated in individual booklets, made 
by each child in the class. Some of the 
stories are given below. 


Easter Ducks 
Doris got two ducks for Easter. 
She invited us over to see them. 
We will go to-morrow. 


Doris FEEDS THE Ducks 
I feed my ducks hard-boiled eggs. 
I cut grass for them. 
They like to eat sand. 
Mother cooks mush for them. 
I feed them milk and toast. 

Our TRAIN 

We lined up in two's. 
Then we were a long train. 
We stopped at every crossing. 
Our train went fast across the streets, 


The cars stopped for us. 
We visited the ducks, 


THe Ducks Vistr ScHOoL 
Doris brought her ducks to school in a 
basket. 
We put papers on the floor. 
They swam in a pan of water. 
Then they took a sun bath. 
Other children came to visit our ducks. 
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A Holland Project 
By Dessie Roberts 


One day a child bought to school a toy 
windmill. These questions were asked by 
some of the pupils: “What is this wind- 
mill used for?” “Why is a windmill like 
this used?” From this motivation, we be- 
gan a study of Holland. 

Objectives— 

To teach the children about the dress, 
customs, and manners of the Dutch chil- 
dren, and thus foster a spirit of interna- 
tional good will. 

Material— 

Poem: “Away Far Over the Seas.” This 
was the first lesson. 

Books: The Dutch Twins, by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins; Holland Stories, by M. E. Smith; 
and New Second Reader, by E. A. Smedley 
and M. C. Olsen. 

Pictures: “The Helping Hand,” by 
Renouf; “Feeding Her Birds,” by Millet; 
and “The Windmill,” by van Ruysdael. 
Various pictures of Dutch people at work. 
Correlations— 

During the study of Holland the fol- 
lowing subjects were correlated: history, 
geography, language, reading, drawing, 
spelling, and music. 

Handwork— 

The children cut letters for their spell- 
ing booklets. In building a Dutch sand 
table they made a boat, a dike, tulips, 
houses, a windmill, and Dutch figures, and 
arranged them to form an attractive scene. 
Entertainment— 

At the close of our project, we gave a 
Holland program, which consisted of po- 
ems, stories, and songs that we had learned. 
A play, “Little Dutch Hands,” was also 
given as a part of the program. 








Find the Answers 


How may music and creative art 
be combined? (See p. 17) 
What are some good methods for 
giving primary pupils practice in 
silent reading? (See p. 18) 
How may variety be obtained in 
original designs? (See p. 22) 
How may primary children be 
given training in rhythmic response 
to music? (See p. 27) 
Of what help may a study of 
Holland be in making the school- 
room attractive? (See p. 28) 
What activities may be carried 
out by primary children in a study 
of boats? (See p. 19) 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR MARCH 


By RALPH AVERY 





RAW the letters of the head- 

ing, spacing them evenly. 

Below the lettering, at a dis- 

tance of a little more than 

twice its height, draw a straight line to 

indicate the horizon. The larger boat 

is slightly higher than it is wide. After 

this proportion is determined, sketch 

the general contour of the boat, in- 

cluding the sails. Then add the details 
and the smaller units. 

The surest way to enlarge the wind- 

mill is to draw a number of squares 


over it, either on tracing paper or with 
a colored pencil. Notice how the 
lines of the windmill intercept these 
squares. Draw the same number of 
squares on the blackboard in the de- 
sired size, and carefully plot the wind- 
mill, making it appear in the squares 
just as it does in the squares of the 
small drawing. 

The area of the shield and of the 
helmet is the same. For either one, 


draw a rectangle with the height one 
and one-half times the width. In 


drawing the kite, notice that it is 
slightly tipped. This helps to give 
the effect of motion. 

The shamrock border is made with a 
series of blocks. Those framing the 
motifs are a little wider than a square. 
Draw the stems first; then the leaves. 
The alternating blocks are less than a 
square. 

Sketch the general outline of the 
pussy willow twigs, and then place the 
buds. In case a larger area is to be 
decorated, add more stems. 
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HE 6B class had a sixty- 
minute library period 
once a week. They 
seemed to be reading, 

however, because they must, 
rather than because they enjoyed 
it. In order to motivate the 
reading somewhat, stories of 
Gareth, Lancelot, and _ other 
knights of the Round Table 
were told during the literature 
period. (It is better to tell these 
stories than to read them, be- 
cause the King Arthur stories are 
often written in a style which is 
difficult for everyone in the class 
to understand. The story of 
Gareth makes a good beginning, 
for it has an immediate appeal 
to sixth-grade children.) 

The class was unusually inter- 
ested in the stories. The children 
began to bring advertisements, 
books, and pictures relating to 
chivalry. One child brought a 
very fine illustrated copy of the 
King Arthur stories, and some- 
times parts of this book were 
read aloud. Some of the material 
the pupils brought was used on 
the bulletin board and some on the reading 
table. The children soon began to ask 
whether they could find knighthood sto- 
ries in the library. This created an oppor- 
tunity for stimulating library work. They 
flocked to the library and exhausted the 
material on King Arthur and the knights 
of the Round Table. When they failed to 
find the story for which they were look- 
ing, the librarian used the opportunity to 
recommend other stories of a similar na- 
ture. The class was reading interestedly, 
and- not only during library periods. 

The librarian at this time placed pic- 
tures of knights on the bulletin board in 
the library. ‘This pleased the children and 
they wanted to show her the material 
which they had collected. One pupil sug- 
gested that they gather it together in the 
form of a scrapbook. The pictures were 
mounted and explanations of them were 





A Strupy OF KNIGHTS 


By IRENE M. LARSON 


TEACHER, SIXTH Grave, HIGHLAND ScHOoL, RockForp, ILLINOIs 


written. Very little actual school time 
was spent on the book. The class organ- 
ized into groups to care for the different 
parts of it. They worked independently 
of the teacher, needed little help, and 
gained confidence in themselves. The book 
was lent to the library, where it was on 
display for a couple of weeks. 

During a discussion of the knighthood 
stories, one boy said sincerely, “I wish 
there were knights living to-day.” This 
presented an opportunity to show the class 
that chivalry did not end with the Middle 
Ages. They were led to discuss whether 
there were knights to-day and who they 
might be. They soon suggested adven- 
turers and explorers who might be called 
knights. The children then read “The 
Vow,” by Tennyson, and tried to decide 
whether the men they had chosen meas- 
ured up to Tennyson’s standards. 





Material about present-day 
knights began to come in... The 
class decided that each pupil 
should report on one modern 
knight. This called for a differ- 
ent type of reading from that 
which the class was accustomed 
to. It was not confined to books, 
but extended to periodicals and 
newspapers. Each child prepared 
a short biography of the person 
he had chosen. The field of char- 
acters had now been extended 
to include scientists, inventors, 
statesmen, doctors, and both 
men and women, and the idea of 
chivalry became real and attain- 
able. 

One child showed how Boy 
Scout training compared to that 
of a squire. This led to an inter- 
esting discussion of Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts and their deeds. 
Several girls in the class were 
Scouts, but most of the boys 
were not old enough. However, 
many of them had brothers or 
friends who were. 

The boys and girls were in- 
terested in learning what Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts were doing in other 
cities. They found that Boy Scouts have 
taken part in Safety Traffic programs and 
Fire Patrols. Some of the children who 
had considered Scout work uninteresting 
became very much interested when they 
learned that it included first aid, life- 
saving, insect destroying, bird protection, 
and camp instruction. In their sixth- 
grade reader the class found a lesson on 
Scout Laws. This lesson now had a real 
meaning to the pupils. Problems of school 
government on the playground and in the 
schoolroom seemed to be discussed and set- 
tled with a different attitude than before. 

One of the girls who. had chosen 
Grenfell as her subject found that he was 
the author of many books. She had read 
Adrift on an Icepan. She said she had 
never realized that there were so many 
(Continued on page 70) 
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THE CASTLE 
IN DESIGN 


By NELLIE L. FISCHER 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
SANTA Cruz, CALIFORNIA 


NE hesitates to mention the 

castle as a drawing lesson, since 

this subject has been almost 

overdone by art teachers during 
recent years, and yet few subjects appeal 
so strongly to the imagination of children 
in all grades. 

In the primary grades, the castle should 
be presented as a drawing lesson whenever 
the subject fits in best with the regular 
reading, language, geography, or history 
work. In the upper grades, it seems wiser 
to present the subject in the latter part of 
the school year, since the castle design 
gives such a splendid review of many of 
the art principles taught during the year. 
In our seventh and eighth grades, from 
which classes the accompanying illustra- 
tions were taken, we had given consider- 
able landscape work, which included the 
drawing of trees, shrubs, flowers, hills, 
cliffs, clouds, and soon. The children had 
studied color and design to some extent. 
hey had drawn lighthouses, tanks, smoke- 
stacks, and other cylindrical objects, which 
naturally led to the drawing of castles. 

Most teachers have their own method 
of presenting drawing lessons, but for the 
benefit of the untrained art teacher we 
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give the following directions, showing step 
by step how the lesson may be presented 
to the class. 

1. Draw a number of vertical lines 
varying in height and having unequal 
spaces between them. Variation always 
adds to the interest of a design. 

2. Connect the tops of these vertical 
lines. The result will be a number of rec- 
tangles varying in proportion and giving 
interesting background spaces. 

3. Show construction of details, such as 
conical turrets, ramparts, parapets, bal- 
conies, windows, doors, gateways, and so 
on. Call attention to the use made of the 
various parts of the castle. 
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4. When the children finish the tops of 
the towers and walls, let them use their 
own ideas and make any necessary addi- 
tions to, or changes in, the original lines, 
so that all castles will be individual. 

5. Add drawbridges, moats, cliffs, trees, 
shrubs, knights, and any other original de- 
tails which will add to the interest of the 
drawing. 

6. If the castle has been drawn as a de- 
sign, use a definite color scheme, such as 
yellow, orange, red, or red purple for the 
castle; and green, blue, and purple for the 
sky and foreground. Keep the color sim- 
ple and flat, since such drawings should 
not look realistic, but rather fairylike. 
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FoRMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LARIMER CouNTy, COLORADO 


CHARACTERS 
MOTHER PARDON ME ; 
RUTH EXCUSE ME —T wins 
BETTY PLEASE 
TOMMY THANK YOU 
EMMY LOU YOU RE WELCOME 
ELEANOR I'M SORRY 
BOBBIE 

THE Pray 


(Mother is seated in an easy chair, sew- 
ing and humming happily. Ruth enters, 
running, and goes over to her mother.) 

RUTH—Mother, may 
I telephone to Betty and 
Emmy Lou and Eleanor, 
and ask them to come 
over and play house this 
afternoon? 

MOTHER — Certainly, 
you may. Ask Tommy 
and Bobbie, too, if you 
wish. 

RUTH—Oh, I will! 
That will be fun. I'll 
call them right now. 

(Ruth exits, left, running as she goes.) 

MOTHER—Ruth’s friends are dear little 
folks, but I think Ill ask the Courtesy 
Children to come in and play also. 

(Mother exits right. Her voice is heard 
off stage.) 

MOTHER—Several of Ruth’s little 
friends are coming in to play this after- 
noon. I should be very glad to have you 
come too. The children will love you 
when they know you well. 

COURTESY CHILDREN (heard off stage) 
—Thank you, we shall be glad to come. 

(Mother enters, right. Ruth enters 
left, running.) 

RUTH—I called them, Mother, and they 
are all coming. 

MOTHER—And I have asked a few other 
little friends to come and play also, Ruth. 

RUTH—Oh, Mother, who? 

MOTHER—I asked the Courtesy Chil- 
dren to come. 

RUTH—The Courtesy Children! Oh, 
Mother, what a funny name. They might 
as well be called the Politeness Children. 
That means the same thing, doesn’t it? 

MOTHER—-Very much the same thing, 
Ruth. (Footsteps are heard.) They are 
coming now. 

RUTH (covering her mouth with her 
hands to hide laughter) —Have they any 
other names? 





MOTHER—Yes, indeed. But they are 
odd names—not like Emmy Lou and Ruth 
and Betty. (Calls to Courtesy Children.) 
Come in, children. 

(Enter Courtesy Children, right.) 

MOTHER—Children, you have met Ruth 
often but she may have forgotten you. 
This is Ruth, my little daughter. Ruth, 
these are the Courtesy Children. (All 
bow.) I should be glad to have them live 
here all of the time. This little girl is 
named Pardon Me. (Ruth’s eyes open 
very wide.) ‘This lad’s name is Please. 

RUTH—You have very 
unusual names. 

MOTHER—This little 
girl is Thank You. And 
this small maid is I’m 
Sorry. This little boy is 
Excuse Me. He and 
Pardon Me are twins. 

RUTH (aside) —Oh, 
Mother, I think their 
names are so funny. 

MOTHER—They may 
sound so, but they are 
not funny, really. Just nice. Oh, I nearly 
missed this small person. (Draws You're 
Welcome forward.) This is You’re Wel- 
come. 

(A bell rings. Ruth goes to door, left. 
Ushers in Betty, Tommy, Emmy Lou, 
Eleanor, and Bobbie.) 

RUTH—I’m so glad you could come. 
Come right in, everyone, won’t you? 

MOTHER — Children, 
these little people are 
the Courtesy Children. 
They have come to play 
with you to-day. You 
will find them helpful 
playmates. Indeed, I 
think they do more to 
make this world a pleas- 
ant place than any other 
little folks I know ex- 
cept the Goodness and 
the Kindness Children. 
Children (speaking to Courtesy Chil- 
dren), this is Eleanor. This is Betty. This 
is Emmy Lou. These lads are Bobbie and 
Tommy. I hope you may have a nice time 
playing. (Picks up sewing. Exits, left.) 

RUTH—Let’s play house. Shall we? 

ALL—Yes. That will be fun. Id like 
to. 

(Ruth moves to left front; Courtesy 
Children to right rear.) 








RUTH—Tommy, you can be Father. 
Bobbie, you will have to be Big Brother. 
Emmy Lou, you shall be Little Cousin. 
Eleanor, you'll be Little Sister. Betty, you 
can be Big Sister. (All smile, pleased with 
their parts.) Yl be the mother. And you, 
Courtesy Children— Oh, dear! I can’t 
remember which is which. Tell me your 
names again. 

PLEASE—We are used to that, so we 
have had our names printed on big cards, 
to help people remember. (Each Courtesy 
Child pulls from under his arm a card 
bearing his name, and hangs it by a cord 
around his neck.) 

RUTH—You can be neighbor children. 
You may come in whenever we need you. 

ALL COURTESY CHILDREN—Thank you, 
Ruth. We'll be glad to come. 

RUTH—Now, children, we are having 
company for dinner to-day. You’ve got 
to help me. 

(Please runs up to Ruth. Stands with 
name card toward Ruth and toward au- 
dience.) 

RUTH—What do you want? 

PLEASE—You needed me and I came. 

RUTH—Needed you? When? Why? 

PLEASE—You said “You’ve got to help 
me,” and you need Please. 

ALL (laughing and dancing around)— 


What fun! What fun! 
RUTH—So I did. Ill remember next 
time. 


(Please goes back to his own group.) 

RUTH—We're ready 
to play. Betty, come 
here this minute. 

(Please runs up again. 
Ruth looks at him. 
Laughs.) 

RUTH—Please, Betty. 
Take this money. Run 
to the store and get me 
a box of strawberries. 
(Please starts forward.) 
Please, Betty. 

(Betty goes out.) 

TOMMY—Bobbie, will you get me some 
potatoes from the cellar? 

EXCUSE ME—Better go, Please. 
bim forward.) 

PLEASE—No, Tommy asked that polite- 
ly. He didn’t really need me. 

BETTY (enters and makes gesture of 
handing berries to Ruth)—Here they 
are, Mother. (Turns to go.) 

(Continued on page 80) 
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| “Girt witH Cat’—Hoecker 


A= your pupils to name things of interest in _ herself. Point out other details—the soft, lace- 
this picture. Very likely among the first trimmed cap with its strange ornaments, the tiles 
will be the great coal-black cat that the little girl in the background, and the interesting way in 
holds, and then the dark-eyed, half-smiling child | which the artist has signed his picture. 
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“BARTOLOMMEO COLLEONI —‘UVerrocchio 


rr THIS equestrian statue will be seen the 
kind of armor worn during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the period marking the decline of the age 
of chivalry. Note the elaborately wrought sad- 


dle and trappings of the horse. The figure is 
that of Bartolommeo Colleoni, an Italian gener- 
al, who, for thirty years, was in charge of the 
forces of the Venetian state, 
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“LOOK ROUND THE HABITABLE WORLD” 
Here AND [THERE IN Europe 


In Venice, Just off the Grand Canal, the Visitor Finds Delightful Water-Byways Where No One Hurries 


DWARD, Prince of Wales, has become known as an un- quainted with one another: “The more I have traveled myself, 

official ambassador of good will from the Court of St. James the more convinced I have become that travel is essential to a 

to the farthest corners of the “British Commonwealth of Na- better understanding between nations and to the realization 

tions” and to countries under other flags. Here is his testimony that in the world to-day the welfare of one country is bound 
to the value of travel in making the peoples of the world ac- = up with that of all the others.” 
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Here AND THERE 
IN EuROPE 


The Lofty Spires of Its 
Cathedral Dominate the City 
of Cologne, Germany, the 
Metropolis of the Rhineland 
and Starting Point (or End) 
of a Thrilling River Trip 


With Its Ruins of Seven 
Churches, Ireland’s Vale of 
Glendalough, in County 
Wicklow, Is Rightly Famed 
for Its Beauty and Historic 
Associations 






A View of Moscow, Capital 
of Soviet Russia, from the 
. Site of the New Palace of 
the Soviets; the Group of 
Buildings in the Center Is 
the Kremlin, Which Has 
Been Called “the Keystone 
of Russian History” %°v¥? 
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A Storybook Sort of Place Is Hallstatt in the Austrian Alps, near Salzburg 





Royan, on the French Coast, Is a Fishermen’s 
Town, and in Summer a Popular Resort 





Here AND [HERE 
IN EuROPE 








Through the Charles Bridge Gate in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
Balmoral Castle is the Deeside Highland Home of the British Royal Family One Glimpses Castle Hradcany on the Heights 
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Swedish Peasants of Rattvik, Dalecarlia, in Sunday Garb 


Here AND THERE 
IN EuROPE 


From a Rock-Ledge Road, the Axenstrasse, the Traveler Sees Lovely 
Lake Lucerne, and the Swiss Alps That Encircle It 


The Quiet Charm of an English Village Is Exemplified 
in East Hagbourne, Berkshire 


A Landmark in Bergen, Norway, Is the Medieval Rosenkrantz Tower 
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TESTS ON EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY 


By VOLNEY O. ELLIOTT 


PrincipaL, GEoRGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 


N ORDER to introduce Europe to a 
group of sixth-graders, we made our 
study period a delightful excursion 
First, the class was divided into 

groups or tourist parties, and each party 
selected one of their members as a captain 
or guide. Each captain chose the boat on 
which they would take the trip. 

Next, a chart was made which was illus- 
trated by a modern steamer sailing across 
the ocean. Underneath this illustration 
was placed the name of each boat, the cap- 
tain’s name, and the list of trips that the 
party was to take. 

Various methods of studying a given 
country were used, such as oral and writ- 
ten reports, and intensive study of the 
textbook, which was Human Geography, 
Book One, Part Two, by J. Russell Smith. 
New Geographical Readers—Europe, by 
Frank G. Carpenter, and the National 
Geographic Magazine were also used. 

After a country or group of countries 
had been completely studied and re- 
viewed, a test was given on that country 
or group. Each captain then corrected 
the papers of his group, and figured up the 
percentage that his group had right. This 
percentage was placed on the chart under 
the name of the boat that represented the 
group. The aim was to make a perfect 
score. The group making the highest per- 
centage was given the honor of presenting 
a short program and luncheon, representa- 
tive of the country for which the test had. 
been given. Sometimes a radio program 
was given or a motion picture show. Fol- 
lowing are lists of questions that were used 
on the different countries of Europe. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


1. The climate of Great Britain is tem- 
pered by the 

, Sarena , Scotland, “builds many ships. 

3. This city | River. 

4. The four political divisions of Great 
Britain are ___. : 








4. Great Britain mines two minerals, 
and ‘ 
6. The farmers in Ireland grow 
OUT scsi 
7. The capital of the United Kingdom 





8. Dublin is the capital of the 








9, The aeepls in England rule by elect- 
ing members to —___. : 


10. Great Britain owns and builds more 
sigliiiiaan than any other country in the en- 
tire world. 

11. The cities of Birmingham and Shef- 
field make _.__. 


12. London is on the River. 

13. The North Sea is _______ of England. 

14. Much woolen cloth is made in 
____.., England. 


15. England buys much of her wool 
a 

16. In Manchester, England, a great deal 
of _____. cloth is made. 

17. A great coal port of Wales is... 

18. Dover, , is across from Calais, 





19. The most important harbor of Eng- 
land is ___. 

20. The greatest manufacturing city in 
England is ______.. 

21. Dependencies of Great Britain are: 





eammenewennn9 —-- nna nnamnng ’ Sanaa wom enemas 


"22, The Atlantic Ocean is of the 
British Isles, 
er Mountains are in Wales. 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


eee _ is the capital of France. 

2. France is a — . (form of govern- 
ment). 

sl, than Great Britain 
— ) people. 

4. France mines very little ___.__.. 

§. France has many forests from which 
____.... is obtained. 

6. The farms in France are ______. but 
well cultivated. 

7. France buys 








from alin coun- 





tries. 
8. The five great crops of France are: 


9. In the cities of _... and —___ 
are many big silk mills. 

10. Paris is the __..... city in the world 
in size. 








11. France has four great seaports: 

A ete making j is a : femneus industry 
of Belgium. 

13, _...., the big port of Belgium, 
lies on the ______. River. 

14. is the capital of Belgium. 


15. Three — rivers of France 
are: eeaileah 
16. The Bay of . eS 
France. 

17. Belgium is famous for its manufac- 
ture of _._. and ________. textiles. 

18. Belgium has a —...... but —.__. 
really rules. 

19. Belgium is the most densely popu- 
lated country in —.. 





HOLLAND AND GERMANY 


1. Much of Holland was once a big, 
shallow bay called the _ 

2. The Dutch reclaimed their land by 
building -_-... 

3. The land of the Dutch is called the 


amidase , which means __. 





4. The delta of the _........ River is in 
Holland. 

§. The chief exports of Holland are 
SaETerw ee 

6. Travel in Holland is done'on _..__.. 


7. The capital of the Netherlands is 








= is the largest city in Holland 
and is famous for its cutting. 
9. Germany is now a republic and has a 
____...... for its head. 
10, _.... cover one fourth of Germany. 
11. Seven crops raised in Germany are: 











9 cena meres 9 concenemnnne ’ 





12. Iron goods are manufactured in 








quantity at _..___., Germany. 
| nae , which is the capital of Ger- 
many, is also the chief ________.. city. 
14. The chief ports of Germany- are 
15. Germany imports _. 5 anpntnctlie 
16. Germany exports +: Cabibadasail 


aa-9 cocccmmereang sxeammenenang, cbasnemesseng 


17. Twe important rivers of Germany 
are the _..__. and the _____.. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Toys 





SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AKRON, OHIO 


T IS the child with imagination whose 
art expression is most interesting and 
whose creative ability is most pro- 
nounced. In order to encourage cre- 

ative expression we must stimulate the 

child’s imagination. There are many ways 
of doing this—reading poetry, telling sto- 
ries, visiting museums, and so on. The 
gay wooden toys which come to us from 

Poland, Russia, Germany, and other Eu- 

ropean countries never fail to arouse the 

interest of the children. We keep small 
traveling exhibits of these toys, which we 
send from school to school. 

We have found that the exhibits are an 
inspiration to the children who are study- 
ing countries from which these toys come. 
One class made fantastic illustrations of 
the lives of these wooden people. They 








became fairies, kings, queens, pages, and 
so on. Although the toys are perfectly 
stiff, the children took delight in making 
them perform all manner of antics in the 
fairy-tale pictures. 

The class first made pencil sketches. 
Then the colors and patterns of the toys 
began to intrigue them, and they painted 
their pictures with gorgeous colors. 

When the International Institute of the 
Y. W. C. A. in our city began to rearrange 
and decorate its entrance hall, the problem 
of making a mural panel was presented to 
the class. Since no one nationality could 
be featured, it was decided to use the 
European toys as motifs, and so work 
out something which might suggest 
many countries. Preliminary water-color 
sketches were made on manila paper. 
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From these sketches a group of ten chil- 
dren made a twelve-foot panel, showing 
a procession of a king and queen, trump- 
eters, pages, and all the court. This was 
placed on the wall of the Institute above 
the exhibitions of handwork of the coun- 
tries of the world. 

The illustrations on this page show some 
of the pictures that the children made. 
The costumes were very decorative and 
were gaily colored. Many colors were 
used on each figure. For example, the toy 
in the right column was colored with or- 
ange, yellow, purple, blue, pink, and 
green, all arranged in pleasing contrasts. 

In all of the schools that have borrowed 
the exhibits, the toys have stimulated the 
children’s ability and encouraged experi- 
mentation. A number of boys have whit- 
tled wooden toys of their own at home, 
brought them to school, and painted and 
shellacked them. 

We feel that it is by means of such ac- 
tivities as the one described in this article 
that we may enrich the children’s experi- 
ence and release their creative instinct. 
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IN THE LAND oF Bic LittLeE THINGS 


By JUANITA M. KANNEY 


FoRMERLY, TEACHER, FouRTH GRADE, JEFFERSON SCHOOL, EsCANABA, MICHIGAN 


LICE finished her book and put it 
down with a sigh. “What’s the 
trouble, Alice?” asked her 
mother, noticing the far-away 

look in her daughter’s eyes. 

“Oh, Mother, I was just thinking! You 
see, ve been reading about our heroes, 
\ashington, Lincoln, Franklin, and many 
others, and—and—” Alice’s voice trailed 
off into nothingness. 

“Yes?” encouraged her mother. “Don’t 
you like to read about them?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” replied Alice quick- 
ly. “But it makes me feel so little and— 
well—as if I didn’t amount to much.” 

“Why do you say that?” inquired her 
mother gravely. 

“Well, you see,” explained Alice, “all 
those men did such wonderful things for 
their country, and, oh, Mother! what can 
a little girl do for her country?” 

“She can be a good little citizen,” re- 
turned her mother promptly. 

“Oh, I know, Mother. That’s what our 
teacher tells us in school, too, but I mean 
something really big.” 

“Well,” said her mother, gathering up 
her sewing, “if you are a good little citi- 
zen you'll be a good big citizen, and it’s 
the good citizens who really serve their 
country.” 

Alice was not satisfied, however. She 
picked up her book again and idly turned 
the pages, looking at the pictures of the 
people who did the big things. 
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“Don’t forget your home work, Alice,” 
called her mother as she left the room. 

Home work! Why did the teacher al- 
ways give them home work? What had 
that’ to do with being a good citizen? 
Alice thought that she would much rather 
read about her heroes than do home work. 

“Oh,” she cried, talking to the pictures 
in her book, “if I could only serve my 
country as you did! I wish—I wish—” 

“Yes, Alice, what do you wish?” asked a 
silvery voice, that came from the garden 
window. 

Alice turned quickly and saw a most 
gorgeous fairy. She was blinded for a mo- 
ment by the dazzling whiteness of the 
fairy’s gown. Alice thought that the 
gems on it must be covered with star dust, 
they glistened so. The fairy’s long golden 
hair fell in ringlets over her white shoul- 
ders. Alice gasped in sheer delight. 

“Oh, who are you?” Alice asked breath- 
lessly. 

“IT am the Spirit of Patriotism,” the 
fairy answered solemnly. 

“Then it was you who helped Lincoln 
and Washington and all the other heroes 
do such wonderful deeds for their coun- 
try?” asked Alice, thoroughly excited. 

“Yes,” answered the fairy, “but I help 
others, too. I inspire everyone, even a 
child, to serve his country. Was that your 
wish, Alice, to be a patriot like those 
heroes?” 

“Yes,” replied Alice in a puzzled tone, 
“but I don’t understand.” 

“Come with me, Alice,” said the fairy, 
taking her hand, “and I will show you.” 

Together they went out into the gar- 
den, where a tiny cloud ship waited for 
them. Up, up they went. Swish, swish 
through the air. They were going faster 
and faster. Why! They were up among 
the stars! The earth looked like the pic- 
tures in Alice’s geography book. How 
worried Mother would be if she knew! 
Swish, swish through the air. 

“Where are we going?” Alice asked, a 
little scared. Before the fairy could an- 
swer the tiny cloud ship had stopped. 

“Here we are,” said the fairy, rising. 

“Where are we?” asked Alice. 

“In the Land of Big Little Things,” an- 
swered the fairy. 

“How funny!” said Alice, laughing. “It 
must be a queer place.” 

“Oh, no,” said the fairy seriously, “it is 
not queer. Come, I will show you.” 
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Suggested Questions 


1. What was Alice’s idea of a 
great hero at the beginning of the 
story? 

2. Was she right? Why? 

3. Why did Alice think the 
flowers in the Land of Big Little 
Things so beautiful? 

4. Do you think people often 
miss the beauty in life because of 
ugly moods? Explain. 

§. How did Alice feel about the 
deeds of Lincoln and Washington 
that the fairy read? 

6. What did the fairy mean 
when she said, “Anything that is 
noble is great”? 

7. How did Alice change her 
idea of a “really patriotic citizen”? 

8. Name things you can do that 
would entitle you to have your 
name written in the Greatest 


Deeds book. 




















She led Alice down a path that led 
through a field. 

“Oh, what lovely flowers!” cried Alice, 
looking about her. 

“You think them lovely?” asked the 
fairy in surprise. “Why, you see them 
every day on your way to school and you 
don’t even notice them.” 

Alice looked at the flowers again. Yes, 
they were only daisies, buttercups, and 
dandelions. 

“But what makes these so much more 
beautiful?” Alice asked curiously. 

The fairy laughed softly. “They aren’t 
any prettier, Alice. Remember, you are 
in the Land of Big Little Things.” 

Alice began to understand. “It’s the 
little things that look so big here, isn’t it?” 
The fairy nodded. 

“Do look at that sunset, Alice!” 

“Oh!” Alice exclaimed, “It’s so beauti- 
ful that it almost hurts. Surely this is the 
most wonderful sunset there ever was.” 

“Not at all,” said the fairy, smiling. 
“There was a prettier one last night when 
you were going on that errand for your 
mother, but you were so busy sulking be- 
cause you had to go that you failed to see 
the sunset.” 

Alice felt uncomfortable. “I’m sorry,” 
she said humbly. “How happy I might 
have been all the way, watching the gor- 
geous sunset.” 

“Yes,” said the fairy quietly. “Those 
ugly moods shut out the beautiful.” 

(Continued on. page 74) 
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Ciay- TEA TILEs 


By ALPHA K. SALVESON 


TEACHER OF ART, ORANGETHORPE SCHOOL, 
OraNGE County, CALIFORNIA 


HE making and decorating of 
clay tiles was one of the most in- 
teresting problems that our pu- 
pils worked out. Clay was a new 

medium to most of them, and they were 

delighted with their first attempts. 

A commercial clay powder and yellow 
corn dextrin were used. Nineteen parts of 
clay and one part of dextrin were sifted 
together through an old piece of window 
screening. Water was mixed with this 
until the whole was pliable. (If too much 
water has been added, more clay powder 





We were now ready to apply our de- 
signs, which had been worked out in an 
earlier class period. ‘The teacher had 
brought pictures of Spanish tiles and Mex- 
ican tiles, and a tile which she had made 
herself. She also had shown two commer- 
cially made tiles. In presenting the lesson, 
emphasis was placed on securing good 
spacing, so that the lines would form 
pleasing shapes. Straight or curved lines 
were used. The designing was done with 
chalk on scratch paper cut to the size of 
the tile—six, seven, or eight inches square. 
When a satisfactory design had been 
sketched, the lines were straightened with 
pencil and ruler. This is an important 
step, for the design should be accurate. 
The finished design was placed on the 
wet clay tile and traced with a pencil. 
(Continued on page 77) 






should be put in.) The clay was kneaded 
and pounded, and finally wedged. Wedg- 
ing consisted of throwing small lumps of 
clay, of about two pounds each, on the 
cement sidewalk until the air was pounded 
out of the clay. Each child wedged the 
clay for his own tile. 

The lump of clay was flattened with the 
hands and roughly shaped into a square. 
In-order to make the thickness uniform, a 
board one inch thick was placed at each 
side of the clay, and a vinegar bottle rolled 
over the top. (A rolling-pin or sawed-off 
broom handle could be used instead of a 
bottle.) ‘The flattened clay was then meas- 
ured and cut into a square the desired size, 
depending upon the design which was to 
be used. The edges were rounded and 
smoothed with the tips of the fingers. 
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Otp Marcy WIND 


Worps ANONYMOUS Music By CLELLA LESTER PERKINS 
”* —~. ~ , ———~ J” ~ 








Blow, old March Wind,| blow, blow, blow! Make the arms of the] wind-mill Flutter the clothesonthe|clothes-line high, 














Blow our kites tothe | far blue.sky, {Push the sail - o.— ver the And the budsfromtheirjwin — ter sleep. 
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queer lit - tle play-mate I | could But} I heard the song he | whis-tled 


“Oo --00 — 00— 00,” sang the March ind. “Oo - 00 = 00 — 00,” sang the | March Wind. 











The Question Box 


How may a study of medieval 
chivalry lead to an interest in cur- 
rent events? (See p. 36) 

How may the drawing of castles 
be used to advantage in the upper 
grades? (See p. 37) 

How may pupils be helped to re- 
alize the importance of performing 
small duties well? (See p. 49) 

What school subjects and activi- 
ties may correlate in a unit of work 
on chivalry? (See p. 53) 

What use may the art teacher 
make of wooden toys? (See p. 48) 

How should clay be prepared 
for use in school? (See p. 50) 




















The Picture Gallery 
By Emma Gary Wallace 


Occasionally on a stormy day, or when 
the playing of an indoor game seems ad- 
visable, try “The Picture Gallery.” The 
teacher may introduce the game the first 
time by telling of some fine picture gallery 
where a great many art treasures are col- 
lected and which people enjoy visiting. If 
she can have pictures of such galleries in 
this country and abroad to show the chil- 
dren, it will add interest to the game. 
When the pupils realize the beautiful 
buildings in which pictures and art treas- 
ures are housed, it will increase their re- 
spect for those treasures, and later, if it is 
possible for them to visit an art gallery on 
their own account, they will do so with 
a deeper sense of appreciation. 

Now for the game itself. The teacher 
has procured from some source a picture 
of real excellence, suited to the ages of the 
group. It may be a reproduction of the 
work of some famous artist. It may be an 
original work by a local artist, or an en- 
graving of historical value. 

The teacher displays the picture to the 
group for exactly three or five minutes, as 
she decides. One pupil may be timekeep- 
er, and rap on the table when time is up. 
The teacher at once lays the picture face 
down on her desk. Each child takes a 
pencil and paper, and numbers and an- 
swers ten simple questions about the pic- 
ture, which the teacher has prepared. 

Following are examples of questions. 

Is there more than one kind of tree in 
the picture? 

What time of year do you think this 
picture represents? 

What time of day is it in the picture? 

How many people are shown? 
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Name the animals and birds shown. 

What colors are used in the picture? 

As there are ten questions, each answer 
is rated at ten. Each child may mark his 
own paper, or exchange and mark his 
neighbor’s, but the need of fairness in do- 
ing this should be stressed in either case. 
To add zest to the game, five points should 
be subtracted as a penalty for claiming to 
see things which are not shown. 

After the children have become reason- 
ably expert in the game, show two pic- 
tures, allowing a little more time and 
perhaps three minutes between the show- 
ing of these pictures. Then have ten ques- 
tions for each. This time each question 
will have a value of five, and imaginary 
answers may be penalized by subtracting 
three. 

Values of this game may be stated as 
follows: (1) to develop the power of ob- 
servation; (2) to train in accuracy; (3) 
to develop ability to make logical deduc- 
tions, as in determining the time of day or 
year; (4) to develop the ability to keep 
groups of facts separate and distinct with- 
out confusing them; (5) to encourage a 
greater appreciation of nature; (6) to 
cultivate appreciation of truth and beauty 
in art through observation of pictures. 


A New Geography Project 


By Jeannette Travis 


An attractive plan for memorizing the 
states of the United States and their rel- 
ative position came to me as an inspiration 
in the teaching of fifth-grade children. 
It requires not one penny of anybody’s 
money for extra equipment. How the 
plan shall be used depends on the individ- 
ual teacher. This is a bare outline of it. 

Each child must have a map of the 
United States, such as those printed in 
railway or other transportation folders. 
Care must be taken to obtain maps that 
are not so large as to be unwieldy or so 
small that they are difficult to cut. 

These maps are separated into the vari- 
ous states by cutting along the boundary 
lines. It will help here to have a small box 
or bag for each child, large enough to hold 
the state of Texas, lying flat. Into this 
the states are slipped as cut, to avoid loss. 

Now some cardboard is needed. That 
used by laundries to protect starched 
clothing in packages is good, but any card- 
board not too thick for cutting may be 
used. To this the child carefully pastes 
each state, cutting it out again around the 
boundary lines, and drying each piece un- 


der a weight. When finished, we have a 
map puzzle all ready to put together. 

Such puzzles have the obvious advan- 
tage of economy; moreover, by the time a 
child has completed one, he has involun- 
tarily learned much about the relative 
sizes and shapes of the various states. 

The possibilities of procedure with the 
completed map are manifold. The backs 
of the states may be used by the children 
in a guessing game to tell the name of the 
state by its outline. Pupils enjoy timing 
themselves and trying to improve their 


. speed records in putting the map together. 


Other suggestions will undoubtedly be de- 
veloped by the class, especially if this is 
encouraged by the teacher. 


The Game of Equal Parts 


By Solveig Paulson 


The game of equal parts is a simple de- 
vice which has proved beneficial to pupils 
in memorizing the decimal equivalents of 
common fractions. 

On a large piece of cardboard a circle is 
drawn. A pointer, which reaches almost 
to the outside of the circle, is fastened to 
the center with a paper fastener. On the 
extreme edge of the circle the fractional 
parts are written with heavy black crayon 
and their equivalents in decimals are writ- 
ten lightly on an inner circle where the 
wide part of the pointer will cover them 
when it is spun. 

Each player in turn spins the pointer. 
He attempts to give the equivalent of the 
fraction indicated, and checks the answer 
by moving the pointer to see whether it is 
correct. Scores are kept by allowing three 
points for a correct answer and deducting 
five for an incorrect one. The child hav- 
ing the highest score after a given number 
of trials is the winner of the game. 
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A UNIT oF Work ON CHIVALRY 


By MARGARET A. WAITE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic ScHoots, Lonc BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


HIVALRY in the Middle Ages 

was the subject of a unit of work 

starting in the field of literature 

with a study of the legends of 
King Arthur and his knights. This unit 
involved the integration of social studies, 
literature, music, industrial art, sewing, 
and fine arts. There was opportunity 
for research activities, group-discussion 
activities, creative activities, and appre- 
ciation activities. The work of the unit 
culminated in the production of a dra- 
matic activity having several episodes. 
The picture at the top of the page illus- 
trates one of the episodes. 

After the research work in social stud- 
ies and literature had progressed some- 
what, the actual art work of the unit was 
started. Preliminary art lessons, apart 
from the subject of chivalry, were de- 
signed to build abilities that would be 
needed in the fine and applied art involved 
in the unit. 

All swords, shields, and so on, and stage 
properties were made in the shops. The 
designs on tables and chairs were art ex- 
periences. The rhythmic borders, the 
colors used, and the type of design were 
the result of art teaching. 

The clothes needed for the play were 
made or adapted from old material with 
the help of the clothing teacher. 

The shields, swords, and pennants were 
decorated after the research in social 
studies. At the bottom of the page is a 
picture of a pennant and one of a shield 


and a sword in its scabbard that the group 
made. ‘The designs were created in the 
spirit of the age of chivalry and were eval- 
uated for art principles during the design 
lessons. 

All of the objects, besides being accu- 
rate in detail and pleasing in appearance, 
were exceedingly well made. For exam- 
ple, each shield was made of beaver board, 
cut in an appropriate shape, and was 
nailed to two curved pieces of wood 
placed about fifteen inches apart across 
the shield. Two crosspieces connected the 
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curved pieces, about six inches from each 
edge. To each crosspiece was nailed a 
leather strap, through which the arm of 
the knight could be slipped. 

The shield illustrated has a background 
of green, with the border at the bottom 
shading from blue through green and yel- 
low. The heraldic design is orange with 
terra cotta trimmings. The zigzag lines 
across it are black. The small design in 
the upper left corner is yellow. 

The sword accompanying the shield is 
made of wood, properly shaped to resemble 
one of steel, and is gilded. The heraldic 
design decorates both sides of the handle. 
The scabbard is made of two pieces of 
cardboard laced together with heavy cord. 
It is also gilded, and has the design repeat- 
ed on one side. 

The colors of the pennant are similar 
to those of the shield. Since there is no 
border on the base of the pennant as in 
the case of the shield, the entire back- 
ground is green. 

The tapestries which hung on the walls 
of medieval castle halls furnished the con- 
tent for art appreciation lessons, and les- 
sons in figure drawing, free illustration, 
and composition with social studies con- 
tent. .The tapestry which the group 
made, appearing in the illustration at the 
top of the page, was a culminating art ac- 
tivity. It is painted on tan burlap, and 
shows a knight, surrounded by his hench- 
men, going forth to battle with his foes. 
The colors throughout the composition are 
harmonious. 

These teachers conducted the work: 
Miss Scott and Mrs. Gibbs, home room; 
Mr. Mitchell, shop; Miss Rininsland, 
clothing; Miss Biggs, art. The art work 
was supervised by Miss Shirley Poore. 
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A CASTLE ACTIVITY FOR THE FOURTH GRADE 


By HAZEL M. TRIPP 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER, PuBLic ScHOOLS, SAN Dieco, CALIFORNIA 


UR castle activity grew out of 
a geography lesson about the 
Rhine River. From there the 
interest of the class carried us 
into medieval England. The group wrote 
letters to, and read and dramatized sto- 
ries about, imaginary knights and ladies, 
worked problems about castles, drew cas- 
tle gates and archways, and built a castle. 
The castle— 

Inch-wide pine strips formed the frame 
of the castle. The outside frame consisted 
of two rectangles, each three feet by two 
feet, joined at the four corners by strips 
eighteen inches long. (See I.) 

The inside frame was made in the same 
manner as the outside frame, the pieces 
being eight inches shorter than the outside 
strips. (The thickness of the wall was 
four inches.) The inner frame (B) was 
placed within the outer frame (A), and 
crosspieces (C) were nailed at top and 
bottom. (See II.) 

The castle, which was set on a table 
four by three feet, had a foundation about 
six inches high. This made the castle seem 
to be built on a cliff. 

Heavy cardboard was nailed to the out- 
side and inside frames, making the outer 
and inner walls of the castle. Oatmeal 
boxes tied to the frame made the round 
towers. The square towers at the back 
were made of ice-cream containers. The 
walls were then covered with gray paper 
marked off into rectangles with black 
crayon, to resemble stone. The top of the 
paper was cut as shown in the photograph. 
It also shows how the bottom of the paper 
was cut, so that the castle would appear 
to rest on a rocky cliff. The 
windows were cut from 
white drawing paper, mount- 
ed on black paper, and past- 
ed to the structure. A few 
benches and a sundial were 
made for the courtyard. 
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The moat— 

For the moat, boards six inches wide 
were nailed around the edges of the table. 
Wrapping paper that had been crushed 
and then straightened was formed into a 
trough and fastened into the space be- 
tween the boards and the castle. It was 
painted green, to represent grassy banks. 
For water, melted paraffin and blue crayon 
were put into the trough. 
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The drawbrid ge— 

A castle must have a drawbridge. Ours 
was eight by three by three inches, and 
had rails on the sides. (See III.) It was 
raised and lowered by means of a small 
pulley and chains fastened to the rails at 
the outside of the drawbridge. 

The portcullis— 

Narrow strips of wood painted black 
were used for the portcullis, which was 
raised and lowered by means of chains. 
(See IV.) 

Castle guards— 

To make the castle appear lifelike, a 
knight in armor was placed in the gate- 
way and another knight on a horse was 
crossing the drawbridge. The figures were 
made from free-hand drawings by the 
class, and the best ones were selected to 
guard “Gray Castle.” 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


The children carried on the following 
activities. 
Language— 

Imagined they were knights and ladies, 
and wrote letters to knights and ladies in 
other castles, telling of the events at Gray 
Castle or arranging tournaments and 
hunts. 

Wrote descriptions of tournaments. 

Dramatized Knights of the Silver Shield, 
by Raymond M. Alden. 

Arithmetic— 

Measured and cut materials. 

Drew plans of the castle to scale. 

Found the area of the castle and court- 
yard. 

Found the perimeter of the exterior. 

Found the number of 
square feet in each wall. 

Solved such thought prob- 
lems as the following: 

In a great combat, 75 
knights fought. Sixteen were 

(Continued on page 75) 
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A March Hare Party 


By Earle W. Gage 


WHAT fun it is to hold a March 

Hare party! The following verse 

may be used on the invitations: 

The Hatter and the Dormouse are, as usual, 
drinking tea; 

The March Hare, mad as ever, is inviting you 
to be 

A member of a chosen few, to celebrate with 
hearty 

And enthusiastic lunacy that noted Mad Tea 
Party. 

The costumes might be as follows. Alice s 
dress may be made of blue muslin, and a wait- 
ress's apron with a bit of black ribbon may 
take the place of her famous pinafore. She 
wears white stockings and flat-heeled slippers. 
Two little boys may be dressed as the playing- 
card gardeners. The March Hare wears a red 
vest and a black and white checked cutaway, 
with a very large collar and a man’s 
evening tie, and, of course, a large, N A, 
old-fashioned watch and chain. He 
carries an umbrella under his arm. 
Naturally, a bunny false face and ears are 
most essential to complete his costume. The 
Mad Hatter is dressed in the familiar high hat, 
cutaway coat, high choker collar, and flowing 
tie. 

The other important characters and Alice’s 
good friends who will want to come to the 
party are Kings and Queens, the Duchess, the 
Dormouse, Frogs and Fishes dressed as lackeys, 
and the Cheshire Cat. 

Shrinking Pills—When all the 
children have arrived, lead them to 
a tiny opening in a simulated door- 
way. This can be arranged by sew- 
ing curtains together and leaving a space just 
large enough to crawl through. Before at- 
tempting to pass through the mystery door, 
each child is given a small candy from a large 
box marked “Shrinking Pills.” Tell the chil- 
dren that they will shrink to a few inches in 
height by taking a-pill. It will be great fun 
for the children to imagine that they have 
become such tiny creatures by a magic spell. 

Stunts.—In a screened-off corner 
of the room, place an armchair on a 
wooden table. Put asmallladderat /* 
one side of the chair and ask the 
children, in turn, to climb to the seat. There 
they will find themselves greeted by a cater- 
pillar on a large paper mushroom attached 
to the chair arm. Someone who is hidden be- 
hind a screen will pretend to be the caterpil- 
lar’s voice, and will start the fun by making 
each child go through some foolish stunt or 
answer ridiculous questions. 














Spee page is devoted to plans and ac- 
tivities for school parties. There ap- 
pear this month complete suggestions for 
a March party. The games for this party 
may also be used as indoor recreational 
exercises at any time of the year. Some 
of the St. Patrick’s Day games can be 
played indoors and some outdoors. 

We shall be glad to have you send ac- 
counts of parties to Helen Mildred Owen, 
Managing Editor, the Instructor, 514— 
$16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Pay- 
ment will be made for accepted material. 




















Magic.—If it is possible, place two mirrors 
on opposite walls—one that broadens and one 
that elongates. Before allowing the guests to 
look upon their distorted shapes, 
snip off a bit of the mushroom for > Z\\ 
each (use pieces of crackers, lying 
on top of the mushroom). Those 
familiar with Alice in Wonderland will re- 
member that by nibbling the pieces one be- 
came large or small, according to desire. 

On the opposite side of the screen a series of 
mad March games may be played. 

The Queen’s Croquet Party.—This should 
be played with a toy croquet set, placed in the 
usual way; but the mallets should have pic- 

tures of birds pasted on the sticks, 
the balls can be covered with burs, 
and the stakes should represent 
wooden soldiers. Decorate the wick- 
ets with ribbons. As only four can play at a 
time, use croquet as an elimination contest, 
the final game being played by the winners. 

Lobster Quadrille—Divide the children in 
equal numbers, half of them to be lobsters and 
the other half fishermen. The children acting 
as lobsters wear tiny toy shellfish pinned on 
their sleeves. When the lobsters crouch at one 
end of the room, the fishermen proceed to 
make a haul. The lobsters try to escape, leav- 
ing the room if necessary and hiding in hall or 
cloakroom. The fisherman making the biggest 
haul wins the game. 

The Tea Party—The Mad Hatter and the 
March Hare lead the grand march to the ac- 
companiment of a piano, and invite the others 
to their tea party. At each place have a lollipop 
covered with a March Hare head, and give rab- 
bit caps as favors. Cocoa may be served in- 


stead of tea. Cream of pea soup will 
make a good substitute for the mock F 
Fi 





turtle soup of the story (“beautiful 
soup, so rich and green”). Have 
plenty of bread and butter sandwiches. Serve 


- vanilla ice cream with a hot caramel sauce, in 


imitation of treacle, so much favored by the 
Dormouse in the story of Alice’s adventures. 


St. Patrick’s Day Games 
By Berenice Mueller Ball 


PLayGRrouND Director, FriENDs’ COMMUNITY 
ScHooL, West CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


A WEEK’S program of St. Patrick’s 

Day games may: be conducted by the 

pupils themselves, each being given 
a certain game to learn and teach, which also 
means the preparation of, caring for, and put- 
ting away of, all materials or equipment used 
for the game. Permanent teams for the week 
may be chosen and contest results tabulated in 
green chalk by the team captains at the end of 
each play period. The games that follow 
are also suitable for special parties held on 
St. Patrick’s Day. 


OutTpoor GAMES 


St. Patrick and the Snakes.—Have two equal 
teams line up facing each other, with each 
player having one foot on a line drawn across 
the center of the playing space. 
Designate one side as “Snakes,” and 
the other as “St. Patricks.” A 
leader calls either name, hissing the 
“s” as long as possible. Should he call “Snakes,” 
all on that side run for safety to their goal 
line, which is behind them, chased by the other 
side. Any player tagged before reaching his 
goal must join-and help the other side. The 
game continues until all on one side are 
caught. Much strategy should be used by the 
leader. 

Orange and Green Relay.—Divide class into 
two equal teams, the Orange Snakes and the 
Green Snakes, and line them sin- 
gle file, facing front, behind two 
start lines. Place five Indian clubs 
about two feet apart in a straight 
line in front of the players. At the start 
signal, the leaders in turn run to the goal line 
and back, winding in and out between the 
clubs. Displaced clubs must be righted at 
once. On returning to his own line, each tags 
the outstretched hand of the waiting runner. 

Find the Shamrock.—A hider and ef 
a St. Patrick are chosen. The latter 
leaves the room while a shamrock is hidden. 
On his return, the group hisses like snakes, 
softly when he is far away from the shamrock, 
and louder as he nears it. He becomes the 
hider on finding the shamrock. 

Irish Relay.—Seat children in even rows. 
Give first in each row colored chalk. At sig- 
nal, each writes on blackboard the word 
“shamrock,” returns, hands chalk to next in 
row, who does likewise, and so on. For second 
round, each draws shamrock beside his word. 
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Beueve It or Not! Ten Weeks ABROAD FOR $450 


By HILDA SOUTHALL 


TracHer, SixtH GraDE, LEONARDO GraADE SCHOOL, LEONARDO, NEw JERSEY 


OOT-TOOT! sounded the deep bass 
T whistle of our liner. “We're moving! 
We're off! Good-by, everybody!” an- 
swered the excited shrieks of hundreds of 
Europe-bound passengers who fought for toe 
hold along the railing to get the last glimpse 
of familiar faces. The great ship itself, slowly 
and steadily backing into midstream, was the 
only creature of dignity and decorum in the 
whole mad scene. Stranger clutched stranger 
in a vain effort to preserve a precarious bal- 
ance on chair, railing, or suitcase, while the 
pier was a blur of white faces and frantically 
waving arms. Once in the channel, with the 
lights of New York slipping away in the dis- 
tance, sanity and peace settled upon us all and 
we resumed our customary habits of reserve 
and poise. 

The depression had flattened our pocket- 
books, but it had also lowered transatlantic 
travel rates—so forty-two adventurers reg- 
istered for a study tour arranged in connection 
with one of the “Peoples Colleges” in Europe. 
We were traveling third-class for the entire 
trip, resolved to see as much of Europe and 
Europeans as we could in ten weeks and at the 
smallest possible cost. And we didn’t intend to 
make hard work of it, either! 
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I awoke on our first morning at sea to find 

a heaving world with lowering skies. As the 
day passed, there was a decided tendency to 
seek the privacy of the cabins, and attendance 
at dinner was far from one hundred per cent. 
Throughout the night, bells were ringing and 
stewardesses running from sufferer to sufferer. 
Sunday was a day lost to most of our party, 
but by mid-morning I struggled to the deck, 
not entirely at ease but 

certainly not seasick— 

yet. This was announced 

as the worst July storm 

in twenty years, and no 

one doubted it. Water 

swished inches deep on 


“AMALIENBORG,” THE Kinc’s CasTLe in CopENHAGEN, DENMARK 


the open deck as the ship rolled and slid from 
wave to wave. However, the storm passed and 
the rest of the voyage was delightful. 

July eighth was nearly as thrilling as the 
sailing day. I was on deck at six o'clock to 
see the Cherbourg passengers leave by tender 
for the mainland. The city lay in soft mist in 
the distance, the water was green once more, 
and hundreds of sea gulls circled overhead 
waiting for their breakfast. A final blast of 
the whistle, and we turned toward South- 
ampton over a ripple-less sea. Fishing boats 
with brightly colored sails placidly bobbed in 
our wake and soon we were moving at reduced 
speed up the Spithead past Cowes, and on to 
the city docks. 

England! For three hours the train sped by 
rolling downs, thatched cottages, fields of 
poppies, and busy towns, and finally rumbled 
into London-town itself. In five days of 
rushing about by bus, tram, and under- 
ground, I saw as much of this entrancing city 
as I could. Some I had seen on a previous trip, 
but I couldn’t resist a second glimpse at West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul’s, the Houses of Par- 
liament, and the galleries. From the pageantry 
of the changing of the Guards to a little slum- 
ming expedition in the Limehouse district was 
a far cry, but it was all fascinating. An over- 
night visit with relatives in Birmingham gave 
the personal note that had been lacking, for 
they welcomed a stray American cousin most 
heartily. What fun to travel by myself in one 
of the swift British trains, to wake up to early 
morning tea in bed, and finally have a five- 
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hour ramble through Oxford on my way back! 
A delightful morning at Kew Gardens, a few 
minutes to listen to the soap-box orators in 
Hyde Park, and my last day in London was 
over. 

With much regret I watched the shores of 
England fade away. (Some day I’m going 
back to bicycle through the country.) Then 
six-hundred-mile, seasick journey 
across the North Sea and along the coast of 
veden to Copenhagen, Denmark, home of 
fine porcelain and silver. A taxi ride about the 
city, a visit to Tivoli Gardens and the famous 
restaurant, Wivel, a couple of hours at the mu- 
scum; then I was on my way to Helsingfors— 
or Helsinki, if you prefer. 

A glance at a map will tell you that Finland 
is not far from the Arctic Circle and the long 
summer day. I found it a strange mixture of 
old-time Russia and modern Suomi. Russian 
boots, Orthodox churches, and dashing drosh- 
kies were ordinary sights, but on the hill was 
the new Parliament Building, as fine an exam- 
ple of modern architecture as I have seen any- 
where. My Finnish bath was a hilarious and 
purifying experience not soon forgotten. Nor 
were the movies a casual affair, since they con- 
sisted of English talkies with titles in both Fin- 
nish and Swedish! Helsinki was a mecca for 
shoppers—articles from all Europe were on 
sale at astonishingly low prices. ‘The outdoor 
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museum, on an island in the harbor, was an 
authentic Finnish farm estate of the Russian 
period. Very interesting, but not my choice 
for a residence! Here two groups left us, one 
going to Russia for seven days, another (physi- 
cal education leaders) to a Finnish camp. The 
main party sailed for Stettin, stopping off at 
Reval, across the Gulf of Finland. 

Reval was founded in 1219 by King Valde- 
mar II of Denmark on the site of an ancient 
fortress. It has been held by Danes, Germans, 
Swedes, and Russians, but now, after nearly 
seven centuries of foreign domination, is part 
of Esthonia, re-created 
after the World War. 
The town walls and tow- 
ers, dating back to the 
earliest period, are in a 
good state of preserva- 
tion. My two hours in 
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this feudal city were richly rewarding and I 
should have enjoyed a longer time there, but 
our ship waited for no man—or woman! 

A day on the Baltic ending in a beautiful 
sunset, and a night followed by an early awak- 
ening as we sailed up the Oder River, brought 
our party to Stettin and presently to Berlin. 
Here I took the usual trips to zoo, museums, 
Haus Vaterland, and Winter Garden. The 
tour leader having joined us for the rest of our 
journey through Germany and Austria, jaunts 
to unusual places and lectures on pertinent 
topics were arranged. With the group, I vis- 
ited the Bernau School, run on modern lines 
by the Social-Democratic Party. In an audi- 
ence chamber of the Reichstag the political 
parties and their aims were explained, the lec- 
ture being followed by a visit to the party 
headquarters. Although I was in Berlin just 
before the election, when feeling was running 
high and the city was under semi-military rule, 
I saw no disorder. Only the watchfulness of 
policemen and soldiers indicated civic unrest. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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[Plates V-VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. 


Two Travet Contests For 1933 ANNOUNCED BY THE INSTRUCTOR 


GAIN, for the sixth year, an IN- 

STRUCTOR TRAVEL Contest! Or 
rather, this year, two Contests, one to be 
designated as the Descriptive Travei 
Contest and the other as the “Better 
Teacher” Travel Contest 


“Betrer TEACHER” TRAVEL 
CONTEST 


This Contest is open to all who are 
eligible, professionally, for the Descrip- 
tive Travel Contest (see below), and in 
general the same rules apply. In one 
respect it is less limited: Winners of 
any prize except Ist Prize in our earlier 
Travel Contests may compete. In an- 
other respect is is more limited: It is 
open only to persons who have done 
rather extensive traveling, in at least 
three different years, and who have 
traveled not only for pleasure but with 
the purpose of improving themselves 
professionally and personally. 

Taking as your subject, “What My 
Travels Have Meant to Me as an Indi- 
vidual and as a Teacher,” demonstrate 
how these travels have broadened and 
enriched your cultural background, your 
classroom activities, and your commu- 
nity contacts; show wherein they have 
been of practical value to you. 

For the major part of your traveling, 
you should have used public means of 
transportation—railroads or steamships, 
buses or airplanes—and the lines used 
should be listed, so far as recalled, on 
your Information Sheet. Follow the 
same rules for preparation of copy as if 
writing for the Descriptive Contest, and 
include a similar certificate. 

Three prizes are offered: 








_— $100.00 
2nd .. 50.00 
ird 40.00 





Any material that can be used, in ad- 
dition to manuscripts awarded prizes, 
will be paid for on a space basis at our 
regular rates, upon publication. 

If you are uncertain on any point, 
address, for more detailed information: 
Travet Epiror, THE INstTRucTorR, 
Dansvii_te, N.Y. 


DEscRIPTIVE TRAVEL CONTEST 


This Contest is similar to our pre- 
vious Travel Contests, offering 100 
prizes (total value, $1000.00) for the 
best stories of travel experiences during 
1933. 

The important changes that have been 
made in the rules are as follows: 


CHANGES IN RULES 


§ In response to many requests, the 
Contest will be open to accounts of 
travel by public bus and air transport, 
as well as by railroad and steamship. 

§ So many writers find it difficult to 
describe a long trip in 2000 words that 
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United States or Canada, or both. 





OnE THOUSAND DOLLARS TO BE DISTRIBUTED IN 
DescriIPTIVE TRAVEL CONTEST 


One Ist Prize is offered for the best account of travel in the 


Another Ist Prize is offered for the best account of travel abroad. 
The other 98 prizes are offered for accounts of travel anywhere. 


PRIZES VALUE 
1 ist (travel at home) $ 100.00 
1 Ist (travel abroad) 100.00 
1 2nd (travel anywhere) 50.00 
1 3rd " i 40.00 
1 4th ™ ™ 35.00 
10 5th ” wy ($15.00 each) 150.00 
20 6th ie 2 ($10.00 each) 200.00 
_§5 7th as - ($5.00 each) 325.00 
100 $1000.00 


This is termed travel “at home.” 











the maximum limit is being increased 
to 3000 words. But the story need not 
be longer than 1000 words. 

§ The Contest is open to persons who 
are actively engaged in school work at 
the time this announcement is published 
(spring of 1933) or at the time the 
contest closes (October 16, 1933), or 
who have been thus actively engaged 
within the year prior to March 1, 1933. 

§ Because of the varying systems of 
organization and grading, references to 
junior high school have been omitted. 
Elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers will be considered eligible if their 
pupils are within the first ten years of 
formal schooling (including kinder- 
garten). Because of inquiries, it seems 
well to state that the Contest is open to 
teachers in Canada and other countries, 
as well as to those in the United States. 


Although this Contest calls for de- 
scriptive manuscripts, competitors are 
encouraged to summarize the practical 
benefits they have received from their 
travels, personally and as teachers. 


Contest Open to: 

1) Teachers in any school, public, pri- 
vate, or parochial, through the 10th year 
of formal schooling, including kindergarten; 
also certain teachers inactive at present. 
(See above, under “Changes in Rules.”) 

2) Persons holding administrative or 
supervisory positions in schools of the types 
named above. 

3) Instructors preparing students 
service in the grades named above. 

4) Students in normal schools, teachers’ 
colleges, and college departments of edu- 
cation who are preparing for service in these 
grades. (Does not include students in high 


for 


school teacher-training classes.) 























































This month we show scenes in European countries. } 
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5) Private tutors of children through 
age fifteen. 

(Note: Winners of prizes larger than 
$10.00 in any previous Travel Contest 
conducted by this magazine are not ¢li- 
gible to compete.) 


Contest Limited to: 

Accounts of travel by railroad, steamship, 
public bus, or air transport, during 1933. 
Travel by private automobile is excluded. 
Length of Story: 

Not less than 1000 words. 

Not more than 3000 words. 

Closing Date: 

All Contest stories must be in our hands 
by Monday, October 16, 1933. This allows 
you plenty of time to write your story after 
returning from a summer trip; but your 
story may describe a trip taken at any time 
during 1933 prior to the close of the Con- 
test. 

Photographs: 

Good, clear photographs illustrating your 
trip are welcome, but they do not affect the 
judges’ decision. Each should be labeled. 
In sending pictures larger than a snapshot, 
use stiff cardboard for protection. 

Keep Duplicates! 

We cannot promise to return manuv- 
scripts or photographs. Contestants should 
keep duplicates. 

Publication: 

We shall publish in full the two stories 
which are awarded Ist Prizes, and also as 
many other prize-winning stories, or ex- 
tracts therefrom, as our space permits. 
Rules for Contestants: 

1) Use a typewriter, or write clearly with 
ink, on one side only of business-size paper 
(8% x 11 in.). In either case, leave space 
between the lines. 

2) On the first sheet, give the following 
information: 

a) Your name and full address, in 
upper left-hand corner. 

b) Title of your story. 

c) List of places visited, in order, 
with names of transportation lines used 
on each part of your trip; also name and 
address of any conducted tour of which 
you were a member. 

d) Your qualifications as a competi- 
tor. If you are a teacher, give grade, 
school, and place. If you are a student, 
give details to show that you are eli- 
gible (see paragraph 4 under “Contest 
Open to”). 

e) Certificate, which should read as 
follows: 

1 know that : es 

has qualifications as given above, and that 

he (or she) took the trip here described, 

in 1933. 








(signature) 
whose educational position is: 





3) On the next sheet, start your story. 
Number this sheet “1” and later sheets “2,” 
“3,” etc. Repeat title on each sheet. 

4) Send your story, with postage fully 
prepaid, so that it will arrive by October 
16, 1933, addressing as follows: Travel 
Eprror, THE INstrucToR, DaNsviLtz, N.Y. 
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greater effort, but I don’t know what I can do. 








All doubt has disappeared. Why, anyone could teach harmonica with 
these splendid text books and teacher aids, and how the children’s eyes 
brightened when I told them of my new plan. I could hardly believe it. 





I was in despair. I simply could not interest my class in music instruc- 
tion. Our principal has spoken to me about it several times urging 





8 an ee 





music period. 





Today, Miss Perkins, a visiting music supervisor happened in during our 
“Why don’t you start a harmonica class?” she suggested. “It 
works wonders and I think it will solve your difficulties.” 


irl Who Couldn’t Teach Music! 





eg 


Sounds silly, but I’m at my 
wits’ end. I'll send for full 
information and find out 
more about it. 




















oats 





I will never forget yesterday. It was parents’ visiting day, usually a trying time for me—but how different 
now. I stepped in front of my class and as I raised my 
of “America” played in parts. What a thrill for me as the audience applauded wildly. How proud the children 
were and how gratifying the praise of both the parents and my principal. Truly a happy day for me. 


hand, from the 30 harmonicas came the beautiful strains 


Don’t Make Hard Work of Music Instruction 


The Harmonica points the simple way to make children want to learn music. It not only increases class interest in music but 
helps to promote discipline, establishes class fellowship and stimulates the interest of children in other branches of study. 


A most interesting letter was received by us not long 
ago from a principal in a mid-west school. It said in 
part: 


“Some time ago at the suggestion of our music 
supervisor I introduced harmonica instruction 
into several of our classes. The results have 
been not only satisfactory, but quite remarkable. 
Where previously there had been an almost com- 
plete lack of interest in music instruction there 
is now an enthusiastic rivalry among our class 
“harmonica bands.” And not only does this in- 
terest apply to music instruction, but it helps to 
promote discipline and stimulates the interest of 
our boys and girls in other branches of study.” 


Miss M’s letter is typical of many received by us, and 
it has been a source of particular gratification to us 
to learn that not only has the harmonica been a con- 
structive factor in school music instruction but that 
it also has helped to increase class spirit, stimulate 
greater interest in other studies and activities and 
promote a better understanding between teacher and 
pupils, 


The fact that harmonica bands have been formed in 
over 3500 public, private and parochial schools 
throughout the country is an indication of how far 
this movement has progressed and how wide is the 
recognition of the value of harmonica instruction 
in class work. 


A Simple Way to Teach the Fundamentals 
of Music 
There is no simpler and sounder way to teach the 


fundamentals of music than thru the medium of the 
harmonica. For this little instrument captures the 


imagination of every child and arouses a real enthu- 
siasm for music. No less a musical leader than the 
late Captain W. H. Santelman of the United States 
Marine Band has stated that “the harmonica may be 
regarded as a musical instrument that should be 
widely introduced in schools for orchestras and other 
uses,” 


Harmonica instruction in the class may be regarded at 
first as just a part in a new exciting game, but soon 
the interest becomes more serious—notes are being 
correctly read, a knowledge of tone, rhythm and ex- 
pression—parts taken,—and before long a real har- 
monica band is rendering real music—not only to 
their own pride and delight, but to the enjoyment of 
others. 


It’s Easy to Teach Harmonica 


No previous knowledge of the harmonica is necessary to 
teach it successfully. The Hohner Instruction Book “The 
Art of Playing the Harmonica” (which is furnished free 
to every pupil) supplies you with a real text book written 
in a simple, understandable way that every child can 
follow. Every step in the learning of the harmonica is 
covered by a detailed word description and further ex- 
plained by photographic illustrations which cannot be 
misunderstood. It also furnishes your pupils with a cor- 
rect knowledge of musical terms and phrases, sight read- 
ing, etc., together with a number of musical selections 
which involve two, three and four part harmony work. 


Free to Teachers 
These Instruction Books are provided Free to Teachers in 
the quantity required for class instruction. Just advise 
us of your requirements and they will be gladly supplied. 
To enable teachers to observe the results of Harmonica 
group. work in many schools, a Brochure entitled “The 


Harmonica as an Important Factor in Modern Education” 
has been prepared and will be sent free upon request. 
Please use the coupon below. 
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Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


M. HOHNER, INC., 


351-353 Fourth Avenue, Dept 700-B, New York 
City 





Please send me without charge: 
[_] Instruction book, “The Art of Playing the 


Harmonica” 


[_] Brochure, “The Harmonica as an Important 
Factor in Modern Education” 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





Cupboard Door Windows 
By Katherine Buck 


CENES from geography, history, litera- 

ture, and the like, suitably mounted and 
tacked behind the glass of cupboard doors, 
make an attractive display, and replace dust- 
catching curtains. 

There are six divisions to my cupboard win- 
dows. A scene was chosen by each of the six 
rows of pupils, and a chairman was elected to 
assemble the work. Each pupil was responsi- 
ble for some part of the scene. We were study- 
ing Japan at the time, and the results showed 
six fine Japanese scenes—Mount Fujiyama, a 
rice field, fishing boats, cherry blossoms, a 
garden, and a temple. 


A Health Castle 
By Mary Hober 


Y RURAL school carried out a health 

project correlated with history, reading, 
and art. Each morning the results of health 
inspection were recorded by the inspectors on 
a chart. A Health Castle, modeled after castles 
studied about in the sixth-grade history class, 
was constructed of cardboard boxes. Each 
credit earned and recorded on the chart gave 
the one earning it the right to place one stone 
in the castle wall. Building day came once a 
week, 

The building stones were in some cases beads 
or pieces of colored glass, but mostly they were 
pebbles. The mortar was clay. Cardboard 
cylinders served for towers and turrets. 

When completed, the castle was painted, 
decorated with bronze, and shellacked. 


Textile Designing 
By Rose Dymacek 


N A one- or two-teacher school a lesson in 
art that can be taught to all the pupils in 
the room is desirable. However, it is difficult 
to plan a lesson suitable to children of different 
ages and abilities. One such lesson that can be 
taught successfully is textile designing. A 
study should first be made of color harmony, 
repetition of the color scheme, and so on. 
Pupils need only to look at the material of 
which the girls’ dresses and the boys’ blouses 
are made to see repetition of color scheme. A 
few excellent patterns may be shown to help 
the pupils get the idea. The children should 
be given pieces of cloth (white or colored) 
about four by three and one-half inches in 
size. The pieces should be stretched a little 
and firmly fastened to heavy cardboard with 
thumb tacks. Crayons may be used for color- 
ing. Originality in this work will be evident. 


Picture Puzzles for Seatwork 
By Eldah Burk 


N A primary class the teaching of reading 

and numbers was easily and delightfully 
correlated in the following manner. Colored 
pictures were cut from magazines and pasted 
on cardboard. When dry, they were divided 
by a ruler into squares, then into triangles, and 
cut with a sharp knife or scissors, making each 
piece exactly the same shape and size. On the 
back of each was printed a number name. 
White paper the same size as the picture puzzle 
was marked into spaces corresponding to the 
puzzle. In the space where part one was to be 
laid, the number 1 was printed, and so on. 
The children could check on their own work, 
since if a mistake was made in reading the 
number, the picture would not be put to- 
gether right. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


Se department of the magazine is de- 
voted to short, worth-while articles 
from our readers, telling of effective teach- 
ing methods, interesting school activities, 
or original developments arising from daily 
procedure. It is possible occasionally for 
us to use photographs or snapshots illustrat- 
ing articles submitted. 


Cer wos D 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 
husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 81 by 11 inches—type- 
written, if possible, and double-spaced; 
otherwise plainly written, in black ink, 
with space left between the lines. 


Each photograph should bear the con- 


tributor’s name and address. 
CA YC SD 


One dollar will be paid for each accept- 
ed article, upon publication. Unavailable 
articles and photographs submitted to this 
department are not returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address mail for 
this department to: Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 




















A Convenient Calendar 
By Solveig Paulson 
b * asec often calendars which can be easily 


seen across the room are too large to look 

well, or take too much wall space. This prob- 
lem can be solved by cutting the numerals, 
days of the week, and months apart and 
mounting them on strips of cardboard. There 
will be needed thirty-one number strips, five 
day slips, and eight to ten month slips, de- 
pending on the length of the school term. 

Then cut a rectangular piece of cardboard 
to fit a small desired space, and make parallel 
slots in it corresponding to the width of the 
strips. Thread the strips through these slots, 
putting the month at the top, the number of 
the day in the center, and the day of the week 
at the bottom. 

The day and number slips will have to be 
changed each day, which makes an enjoyable 
task for a monitor. 


Opening Exercises 
By Esther Maxson 


UR one-room school follows this plan for 

opening exercises and finds it very in- 
teresting for a small school. On Mondays we 
hold a business meeting, where actual parlia- 
mentary practice is exercised in electing off- 
cers for our Knights of the Round Table 
Club and in planning activities; Tuesdays and 
Thursdays are used for music instruction; on 
Wednesdays the teacher has charge of some 
experiment or story or other item of interest; 
and on Fridays the pupils enthusiastically fill 
the period with tricks, stories, short plays, or 
games planned by themselves during the week. 
This schedule offers a variety of interest and 
instruction, and at all times holds the atten- 
tion of the room. 


A Social Science Scrapbook 
By Mary H. Foster 


S A means of encouraging a wider range 

of reading and deeper research in my so- 

cial science classes, we made a scrapbook. An 

attractive book suitable for our purpose was 

bought and a committee was appointed to 

work out a plan for getting together interest- 

ing materials and handling contributions sub- 
mitted. 

The results of the plan have proved very 
gratifying. The pupils, in their ambition to 
have their contributions accepted, are reading 
the daily papers and current magazines. They 
are also learning personal responsibility, the 
exercise of judgment, discrimination, and a 
generous spirit of co-operation. 
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+ YOUR teaching experience tells you that the brightest pupils are usually 
ad children in good health. Your influence in shaping proper habits of diet 
a and health is inestimable. 
To assist you in this work, the Home Economics Department of the 
Kellogg Company has prepared special material, outlining the rules of 
“ right living and eating. 
Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes are particularly good for children. They 
‘as provide essential elements for strength and energy. Served with milk or 
cream, these better bran flakes offer rounded nourishment. And PEP has <—SO 
b- just enough bran to be mildly laxative—and help keep normal young- amma 
‘ sters regular. It helps them to “Keep going with PEP!” Kelloggs Y 
ne We will be glad to send you the Kellogg instruction-aids free. ed al pe Me 
ey Pamphlets of nutrition, special diets, every-day cookery. Lecture-demon- BRAN FLAKES [77 
e.° Case % vais 
. strations on health and diet. When writing, state the grade you teach. re Ly 
Home Economics Department, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
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A School Garden 


By Clementine Gaer 


AST year we tried making our first hot- 
bed. Early in March, in a place sheltered 
from the north wind, we dug a hole that meas- 
ured thirty inches deep by thirty-six inches 
square. A board frame was fitted flat against 
the sides of the bed, and extended two or three 
inches above the ground. The framework for 
the lid fitted snugly over the sides, and was 
covered with glass cloth. 

We covered the bottom of the bed with six 
inches of straw, and stamped it down. A 
twelve-inch layer of barnyard fertilizer was 
put on top of the straw, and then a six-inch 
layer of loose earth. 

After the hotbed was thoroughly heated, we 
planted tomato seeds. On warm days we took 
off the lid and let the sun shine in. Soon tiny 
green shoots appeared, and in a short time we 
had tomato plants to sell. 
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Old Birds’ Nests 
By Bernice M. Doyle 


Y PUPILS are intensely interested in 
bird study. After discussing birds of 
different kinds and mounting bird pictures and 
poems opposite each other in their bird book- 
lets, they became interested in bringing in old 
birds’ nests. In these we have planted flowers 
—violets, buttercups, and daisies in the spring, 
and other flowers in the autumn. The holders 
can easily be watered by placing them just 
outside the window, or in the room if small 
bucket or jar lids are placed under them. 


Illustrated Letters 
By Rigmor Ostergaard 


N WRITING to pupils in foreign countries, 

we have discovered that letters which are 

illustrated with pictures cut from catalogues 
or magazines are particularly welcome. 











WINDOW DECORATION—KITE 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


So RP - RE 


CUT from bright-colored pa- 
per, bordered with a darker 
shade, this kite will make a 
gay window decoration. Dif- 
ferent colors may be used for 
the kite-tail ornaments. 
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Arithmetic Drills 


By Dorothy Reynolds 


INCE my pupils, from the third grade 
through the eighth, needed drill in the 
fundamental processes of arithmetic, and time 
was at a premium, I worked out a plan by 
which they could all be drilled at once. J] 
made my own tests, using a multigraph, but 
standard tests could be used equally as well, 
provided that those with the proper gradation 
are selected. Some of the drills took up only 
one type of work, and others involved all of 
the four fundamental processes. I planned 
each test so that it contained enough material 
to keep the fastest workers busy for a fifteen- 
minute period. 

In computing the score, we allowed one 
point for each correct answer, but in a school 
where the pupils are overinclined to work for 
speed at the expense of accuracy, this tendency 
can be checked by deducting the number of 
incorrect answers from the correct ones. 

Several different tests should be prepared, 
but since their function is that of drilling 
rather than testing, it is not necessary to use a 
new one each week. Old tests may be given to 
the pupils for practice during study time. 
Once the pupils have seen by their improved) 
scores that practice really brings results, most 
of them will work zealously on such drills. 


A Kite Carnival 


By Nerma N. Uncapher 


NE of the most interesting and exciting 
parties of our school year is the Kite 
Carnival. The children plan for it long before 
its arrival, and discuss it for weeks afterward. 
On a mild afternoon in March, when there is 
a good wind, the pupils and teachers go out on 
the school grounds and fly kites. 

Of course, there is a competition. Prizes 
are given for the largest kite, the smallest, the 
queerest, and the most beautiful. There are 
many entries, and all enjoy making and flying 
the kites. 


Avoiding Confusion 
By Tom Maloney 


HE following plan is helpful in saving 

time and avoiding confusion and disor- 
der. Before excusing a class for recess, have 
the pupils place on their desks the books or 
other materials that they are going to use dur- 
ing the following period. Upon returning to 
the schoolroom, the pupils may begin their 
assignments without delay. 


Saving Paper 
By Alene Littlejohn 


E HAVE in our one-room rural school 

a box for scrap paper. The supply, 
which includes usable paper of all kinds, 
comes from contributions by teacher, pupils, 
parents, and friends. The use of this paper 
for practice work saves each child from three 
to five tablets a year. 
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Held back by Coffee . . 
this boy never had a far chance 


“@ SLUGGARD,” you sometimes think... “Restless, lazy, 
indifferent to study,” you find him. But science lifts a 
hand in his behalf and says, “Don’t blame him.” 


Pin the blame on the real culprit... pin the blame on 
coffee. Yes—coffee! For thousands of parents are giving 
their children coffee, and given to children, coffee can harm 
them mentally—and physically! 


Why Coffee Harms Children 


Coffee contains caffein—a drug stimulant. A single cup often 
contains up to ¢hree grains of this drug—20% more than a 
physician would give an adult suddenly in need of astimulant. 


Coffee can make quiet children more listless and sluggish. 
It can make active children nervous and irritable. It can 
keep children from getting the sound and restful sleep they 
should have. 


More serious still— by crowding milk out of the diet of 
children, coffee is a cause of undernourishment. It robs chil- 
dren of their rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes. It lowers their 
vitality, lessens their resistance to disease, and hampers 
proper development and growth. 


Read This Amazing Proof! 


Studies made by responsible institutions among America’s 
school children not only disclosed the fact that an alarming 
number of these children of grade and high-school age drink 
coffee—but that children who drink coffee get poorer marks 
than those who do not drink it. 


A survey conducted by a world-famous Research Institute 
among 80,000 school children proved conclusively that those 
drinking coffee were harmed mentally as well as physically. 
Less than 16% of those who drank coffee attained good 


marks! Over 45% of those who did not drink coffee attained 
good marks. 


Another survey, conducted among large groups of under- 
nourished children, brought to light this fact—over 85% of 
the undernourished children, received coffee once or more daily! 


No wonder medical authorities condemn coffee for children. 
No wonder. public health and educational authorities warn 
parents against giving children a drink which is so harmful! 


Try This Experiment 


You’ve probably made this experiment but try it again— 
tomorrow. Ask all the children who drank coffee for breakfast 
to raise their hands. Count the number of hands that go up! 
And notice this—true in almost every instance—the coffee 
drinkers are the slow children—mentally—the ones who look 
tired, who are fidgety, hard to manage. 


“But,” many parentssay, “my youngsters need a hot drink 
in the morning.” Of course they do. But why one that tears 
down? Why not one that builds up? Why not Postum, made 
with hot milk? It contains no drug—no artificial stimulant. 


Postum made with hot milk gives children not only a deli- 
cious hot mealtime drink, but good healthful nourishment. 
It’s arich, golden-brown “grown-up” looking drink that chil- 
dren love—even those who won’t drink plain milk. Postum 
made with milk combines the wholesomeness of the wheat 
and bran in Postum with all the nourishing qualities of milk. 
What a contrast to coffee! What a difference to the child! 


And Instant Postum is the easiest drink in the world to 
make, Simply put a level teaspoon of Instant Postum in a cup 
—add hot (not boiled) milk and this healthful drink is ready 
—to help children to better health, and better report cards. 





Do you know about this 
PLAN? 


lr Y¥ OUR children don’t have a hot meal at noontime, 
we will gladly tell you about the Postum Hot Lunch 
Plan, This plan works in any school—no elaborate 
equipment is necessary. We will also send you, abso- 
lutely free, @ 50-cup tin of Instant Postum, so that 
you may test the plan, Have your principal sign the 
coupon—or, if yours is a small school, your own signa- 
ture will suffice. Postum is a product of General Foods. 








General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. INS, 3-33 

Please send me the so-cup tin of Instant Postum 
offered free to School Principals, (or to teachers in 
small schools). Also send details of the School Hot 


Lunch Plan. 


Name 





Address___ 


School__ 


City___ ssieaite —— a talaeae 
Fill in completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario 
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A Free Activity Period 
By Oscar A. Fisher 


N MY school, good results are being ob- 
tained from a daily twenty-minute free 
activity period. It is arranged between classes, 
and allows for a rest between studies. The 
aim is to teach the use of leisure time. 
Airplanes, kites, bows and arrows, and show 
boats have been made by some of the pupils. 
The fifth-grade boys made a miniature auto- 
mobile. Some of the intermediate-grade girls 
are making strings of beads, rugs, and embroid- 
ery. The eighth-grade girls are making quilts, 
bureau scarfs, table covers, and shoe bags, 
some doing the designing and others the sewing. 


A Book Record 


By Lona Gardyne 


HE following attractive book record serves 
as an incentive for outside reading as 
well. Print the word, BOOKS, at the top of a 
large white cardboard. Down the left-hand 
side print the names of the pupils in inch-high 
letters. Cut strips of bright-colored drawing 
paper one inch wide and two inches long and 
fold them to look like small book covers. . Let 
each child choose a color and on the outside of 
the slip print the name of the book; on the 
inside print the name of the author. The slip 
is then pasted after the reader’s name. A pro- 
lific reader will soon have a long row of vari- 
colored slips after his name. The less literary 
child will make an effort to catch up. 


Creative Contributions 
By Ebba Marie Werner 


N OUR fourth-grade room we have a 

drawer in which we keep voluntary cre- 
ative work. In it are put original poems, 
drawings, handwork, and the like, which any 
pupil desires to contribute. In this way the 
children’s spare minutes are turned into pur- 
poseful activity. Every so often the contents 
of the drawer are carefully gone over, and the 
work is put on exhibition. 


Bean Bags 
By Rebecca Rice 


MOST popular activity carried out in 

drawing class this year was the making 
of bean bags. Animal drawings were made to 
fit a five-inch square. These were painted with 
water colors in various combinations, and the 
one we liked best was chosen for the color 
scheme. The drawings were then transferred 
to pieces of unbleached muslin and colored 
with crayon. Our designs showed yellow dogs 
on a brown background or brown dogs on a 
yellow background. They were outlined in 
black. 

The girls and boys sewed their own bean 
bags and brought beans from home to fill 
them. It was a proud moment for the pupils 
when the drawing supervisor complimented 
them upon their effective use of a design and 
the neat, careful work done in sewing. 
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Club Exchange 


Note: The Club Exchange provides a means whereby schools may correspond 

with one another. The insertion of a notice, therefore, carries with it the ob- 

ligation to acknowledge all communications promptly. Notices for the Club 
Exchange must be signed by teachers themselves. 


Connecticut.—The pupils of grade six, 
Blue Hills Grammar School, Bloomfield, 
Connecticut, taught by Miss E. A. Perks, 
have made a most complete study of their 
state, and desire to share their information 
with any school sending information about 
its state. 


Delaware-—The teacher and pupils of 
Warwick School, No. 203, all grades, wish 
to exchange letters and school work with 
other schools in the United States. Address: 
Miss Lela C. Street, Harbeson, Delaware. 


Illinois.—The first, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades of Swift School would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, products, and 
souvenirs with other schools in the United 
States and its possessions, and in foreign 
countries. Address all correspondence to 
Miss Sue Green, Kinmundy, Illinois. 


Indiana.—Miss Hanna O’Connor’s fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of Denham 
School, Denham, Indiana, would like to ex- 
change letters, school work, and products 
with other schools in the United States and 
its possessions, and in foreign countries. 


lowa.—Grades six to eight in my rural 
school would like to exchange letters and 
products with pupils of other states and in 
foreign countries. The address is Miss Edna 
Stephenson, Buck Grove, Iowa. 


Massachusetts—My fifth- and sixth- 
grade classes would like to exchange pictures, 
letters, products, and school work with other 
schools in the United States and its posses- 
sions, and in other countries. We are par- 
ticularly interested in geography. Address: 
Miss Ann T. Young, Hastings School, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 


Minnesota.—Our school, all grades ex- 
cept the fifth, would like to correspond with 
pupils in the United States and in foreign 
countries. The address is Miss Sadie 
Bjornstad, District No. 100, Canby, Minne- 
sota. 


Montana.—The pupils and teacher of 
Corinth School, grades one, three, and five, 
would like to exchange letters and school 
work with other schools in the United States 
and in foreign lands. We live in the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition territory, and the ad- 
dress is Miss Marian Brandon, Corinth, 
Montana. 


Montana.—The fourth and fifth grades of 
Miss Margaret C. Gardner, Hogeland School, 
Hogeland, Montana, would like to exchange 
letters with the same grades of other schools 
in the United States or its possessions. 


Nebraska.—The seventh and eighth grades 
of Cairo Public Schools would like to ex- 


change letters and products and souvenirs 





with seventh and eighth grades in the United 
States and its possessions and in foreign 
lands. Address: Miss Sylvia Snyder, Cairo, 
Nebraska. 


Oklahboma.—The second, third, fifth, 
sixth, and eighth grades of Turkey Creek 
School would like to correspond with schools 
in other states and island possessions of the 
United States. Address all correspondence 
to Miss Evelyn Pereboom, Rural Route No. 
3, Enid, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania.—The sixth grade of Mary 
Packer Cummings School in Packerton, 
taught by Miss Esther Yates, Rural Route 
No. 2, Lehighton, Pennsylvania, would like 
to exchange letters, products, and school 
work with pupils of other schools in the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. 


South Dakota.—Pupils in the fifth and 
cighth grades of Miss Zetta Loughlin’s rural 
school, Highmore, South Dakota, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in other schools in the United States 
and its outlying possessions. 


Texas.—The seventh grade of Clearwater 
Rural School, in Franklin County, would 
like to exchange letters, souvenirs, and pic- 
tures, with pupils and teachers in all the 
states and the outlying possessions of the 
United States, and in Canada. The address 
is Mrs. Mattie Lou Stocks, Rural Route No. 
1, Scroggins, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils of Oak Grove School, 
grade seven, would like to exchange letters, 
products, and pictures with pupils of the 
same grade in other states of the United 
States, and in Canada. Address: Miss Kate 
Moyers, Rural Route No. 3, Blue Ridge, 
Texas. 


Washington.—The pupils of the fifth and 
sixth grades of Belma School would like to 
exchange letters and pictures with other 
schools at home and abroad. The teacher is 
Miss Ruth Lee Barbee, Grandview, Wash- 
ington. 


Washington.—There are thirty-eight pu- 
pils in our fifth-grade class. We would like 
to exchange letters and exhibits with pupils 
of other states. Address: Mrs. Lois Pendell, 
Winslow, Washington. 


West Virginia—J. F. Hiser’s pupils of 


grades four to eight, Burlington, West Vir- 
ginia, would like to exchange letters, pic- 


tures, and products with other schools in the 
United States. 


W yoming.—The twenty-six pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades of Acme School 
would like to exchange letters and school 
work or products with other schools any- 
where. Address correspondence to the prin- 
cipal, W. R. Beck, Acme, Wyoming. 
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With but a half-day in Dresden, 
I spent much of my time in ram- 
bling about the quaint, old parts of 
the city. Situated as it is, on both 
sides of the curving Elbe, it is not 
surpassed in beauty and interest by 
any other German city I have seen. 
Narrow, winding, cobblestoned al- 
leys invited me to explore, and I was 
rewarded by the discovery of 
Goethe’s home and of the Koerner 
Haus. An hour in the Modern 
Museum of Hygiene revealed the ex- 
tent of the German program for ed- 
ucation of the masses, while a brief 
inspection of the art galleries gave 
me an insight into the Teutonic cul- 
tural background. 

In the early evening I attended 
an important outdoor mass meeting 
of the Social-Democratic Party. 
The assemblage of many thousands 
stood in almost complete silence as 
for forty minutes uniformed mem- 
bers passed by, four and eight 
abreast. It was impossible to calcu- 
late the vast number present, but 
the serious attitude and controlled 
fervor of that crowd on election 
eve Was most impressive to one who 
has listened periodically to the tu- 
mult of our own American political 
conventions. 

After a night trip, I arrived at 
Castle Hohenstein, one of the guest 
houses of the Youth Movement. 
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Believe It or Not! Ten Weeks Abroad for $450 


(Continued from page 57) 


Back in the eleventh century it had 
been the citadel of robber barons. 
Perched on a crag in the Saxon Alps, 
with a picturesque village outside 
the walls, it has now become the 
overnight home of hundreds of 
hikers from all parts of the country. 
Groups of weary but happy travel- 
ers with knapsacks and alpenstocks 
appear at nightfall, and after supper 
and a scrubbing tumble to sleep on 
hard cots. 

I spent three days in breathless 
climbing up the steepest mountain 
paths and then sliding down the 
other side, with a thrilling view of 
rocks and valleys from the top. A 
hike to Rathen, with a boat trip up 
the Elbe to Bad Schandau, concluded 
my Visit. 

The journey from Hohenstein to 
Vienna included a two-hour stop at 
Prague. A pouring rain took much 
of the pleasure from my sight- 
seeing trip around the Czech capital, 
but even so, and hurried as I was, 
the city was fascinating. Prague 
has a rich and romantic historical 
background, reflected in many a 
notable building and significant 
memorial. Some of its history is of 
recent making, for the modern na- 
tion dates from the year 1918. Once 
again I wished for much more time 
than could be spared. 

(Continued on page 66) 








Who Will Pay 


the Doctor, the Nurse 
and the Board Bill 


When You are Sick or Injured? 


This is the question you must decide, 
and you are deciding it right now— 
whether you will continue to carry the 
risk of financial loss and embarrassment in 
time of need, or whether you will let the 
T. C. U. assume the risk and share the 
burden when the loss comes. 


One In Every 5 Teachers 

Will Lose Salary This Year 

It is an actual fact, proven by the rec- 
ords, that every year one out of every five 
teachers suffers enforced idleness and loss 
of salary through Sickness, Accident or 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is 
a national organization of teachers for 
teachers. For the small cost of less than a 
nickel a day, it will as.ure an income when 
you are sick or quarantined, or when you 
are accidentally injured. It will also pay 
you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We 
will then send you full particulars of how 
we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Quacentinn, 843 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Neb. 
You may be that unlucky fifth teacher & en - 
this year. Why take the risk of being To the T. C. U, 


compelled to use up your savings, or to 
run into debt, to carry you through a pe- 
riod of enforced idleness, when the 
T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that 
burden? 


&43 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


lam interested in knowing about r Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 








(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 








Alaska 


A summer cruise to Alaska is a most restful 
and inspiring experience. Imagine yourself at 
ease in a deck chair aboard a modern ocean 
liner, just floating day after day on the calm 
waters of the Inside Passage, between those 
incomparable mountains, where native 
Alaskans sail their graceful canoes! And, 
after your voyage, venture into the great 
interior, to Mt. McKinley National Park. 


Cruises to Alaska are very inexpensive 
May we tell you about them? 


For Booklets Address: 

Alaska Northern 
Steamship Pacific 
Company Railway 
Room 3-A, Pier 2 130 Northern Pacific Bidg. 

Seattle St. Paul 
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Believe It or Not! Ten Weeks Abroad for $450 


(Continued from page 65) 


In Vienna I was greatly interested 
in the modern housing plans, the 
city kindergartens for the under- 
privileged, welfare work, public 
laundries and Dr. Adler’s clinic. 
My ignorance of German was a 
drawback, but by means of sign 
language and a few phrases, I made 
myself understood. Schoenbrunn 


Castle, the Kursaal, the Ringstrasse, 
and the hundreds of public build- 


/-||ings and monuments reminded me 





Our youthful dreams 
never die. The love of 
nature— beauty—ro- 
mance is ever fresh. 
The glorious West never 
loses its hold om our 


imagination. 
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Every turn of Bryce Canyon Trails unfolds new delights 


See this Land of Dreams 


See Bryce Canyon with its strange unearthly beauty 
... colorful, majestic Zion ... Grand Canyon with its 
incredible splendor. All three can be visited together 
on a convenient motor bus tour via Union Pacific. 
These are only a few of the many famous vacationlands 
offered by Union Pacific which serves 15 National 
Parks and more of the scenic and historic West than 
any other railroad. We suggest: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches Hoover Dam 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


This summer rail fares will be lowest in history. Hotel 
rates, meals—all costs have been greatly reduced. 





| pasaceeeeereese 


W.S Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room 444 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. ; 


Please send complete information about...........------------------------. 





(] Also tell me about economical all-expense tours. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 














of Vienna’s days of imperial gran- 
deur, but the present poverty, how- 
ever valiantly borne, could not be 
ignored. 

A day’s journey brought me to 
Oetz in the Austrian Tirol, where 
the American Peoples College in 
Europe has its headquarters. Amid 


“| |surroundings of greatest beauty— 


snow-capped mountains, icy glacial 
streams, and lush valleys—I listened 
to lectures given by the foremost ed- 
ucational leaders of Europe on the 
social, cultural, and economic de- 
velopments of all countries. My 
free time was filled with mountain 
climbing to snow fields, swimming 
and sun baths, a trip to Oberammer- 
gau, and study of native life in a 
Tirolese village as seen from a hotel 


After two weeks I started on the 
last part of my vacation trip—to 
Geneva and Paris. The Interna- 


mjitional Students Union at Geneva 


entertained the tour members and 
explained the work of the group to 
us. There was time for a brief in- 
spection of the League of Nations 
building and for a swim in the 
crystal-clear waters of Lake Geneva. 
Soon we found ourselves boarding 
the Paris express. 

In the French capital all was 
scurry and bustle. My last-minute 
shopping crowded sight-seeing to 
second place, but somehow I man- 
aged to include the usual places of 
interest—and glimpses of many 
others—on my way to shops for 





gloves and perfumes. Then, hay. 
ing four days left before sailing, I 
deserted Paris, and with all my im. 
pedimenta (two suitcases, a camera, 
a copper coffeepot, and a Camem- 
bert cheese!) I settled down in 
Villers-sur-Mer, a peaceful seaside 
resort near Deauville. Without a 
word of French in my vocabulary, 
I wandered over the Normandy 
countryside and lounged on an in- 
viting beach where shrimpers, mus- 
sel gatherers, and fishermen with 
dragnets added local color to the 
smart bathing scene. 

When August thirty-first arrived, 
I leisurely traveled by bus to Caen, 
transferred to a rather provincial 
sort of train, and spent two hours 
roaming about in Cherbourg in 
search of a late luncheon—or an 
early supper. 

There was no cheering crowd as 
the tender left the quay, but my 
thoughts were already home and I 
didn’t notice the lack. Six days on 
the high seas—not, happily, so high 
as on the trip over—and our ship 
was docking at New York. How 
good it seemed to be back! 

I had been away nearly ten weeks; 
had visited nine countries, includ- 
ing many unusual and little-known 
villages and towns; and had spent 
only four hundred fifty dollars for 
major expenses and incidentals. I 
have mentioned very briefly the 
great capitals on my itinerary. In 
every one, however, I saw not only 
the things tourists usually see, but 
many less familiar spots. When pos- 
sible, I lived with the students and 
townspeople, not in de luxe hotels. 
In this way I learned far more about 
the real life of the people, their 
thoughts and customs, than I could 
have learned if I had spent twice the 
sum and traveled in luxury. If I 
were planning another European 
trip, I should want to go third-class 
again, and preferably under the 
same directors. 













SUMMER 
CRUISE 








Natimal Towrs Announces, 
EUROPE 4 


32 DAYS sus JULY 1 


Anchor Line Trans-Atlantic S.S. California 
All Cabin Class $309 up Shore Trips Included 


An effortless Cruise visiting 5 countries, 4 capitals, 20 cities 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, GERMANY, HOLLAND & FRANCE 
COBH, for Cork and Blarney. LONDON, for the Shakespeare 
Country. HAMBURG, for Berlin. ROTTERDAM, for Amster- 
dam, Hague, Delft. HAVRE, for Paris (Versailles). Delightful 
shore trips included in each port at no extra cost. 

Mail coupon today for FREE Book “EM” giving full details, deck plans, etc. 


i 
NATIONAL TOURS, 561 Fifth Avenue, New York 





First of Its Kind! 





: Mail FREE book "EM" on 32 Day European Cruise 
, Name. Address 
i I suggest you also send book to 
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Through Mexico on High School Spanish 


By G. Wilburn May 


Teacher, Mt. Pleasant School, Massac County, Illinois 
(Prize Winner, 1932 Travel Contest) 


ig boy a night’s ride into Mexito 
City from Queretaro. Every- 
one calls it Mexico or Mejico, leav- 
ing the “city” off in conversation. I 
spent two enjoyable weeks in and 
around the capital, making it a base 
from which several of my trips and 
excursions radiated. Putting up at 
a boarding house, I got much for 
my money and was in congenial 
company. It was distinctively 
Mexican, but with my smattering of 
high school Spanish I was soon on 
intimate terms with almost all the 
people around me. 

I carried with me a letter of intro- 
duction. With that, in Mexico, one 
can very easily get into Mexico's 
best families. I was allowed scarce- 
ly an hour to myself while in the 
capital A young man from the 
engineering school was my constant 
companion, and two or three others, 
arm in arm, would walk with me. 
Such demonstration of affection I 
have never seen among new-found 
friends at home, but it was to seem 
common before I left the country. 
Though there is much formal cour- 
tesy, one comes to like it, knowing 
it is sincere. In traveling through 
Mexico without a guide and upon 





one’s own resources, one is soon 
impressed with the polite helpful- 
ness of the average Mexican. 

It is not possible to see everything 
of note in the Valley of Mexico 
within two weeks. I saw the Pyra- 
mids of San Juan Teotihuacan; the 
famous “floating gardens” of Xochi- 
milco; La Villa, the most popular 
religious shrine in the Republic; 
the Forest and Castle of Chapul- 
tepec; the Cathedral, National Mu- 
seum, and other public buildings; 
and I walked down the fine Paseo 
de la Reforma where imposing stat- 
ues may be seen. I heard one man 
who has traveled widely say that 
Mexico is the “best” city in the 
world. If he meant that it is best 
in interest, contrasts, beauty, health, 
courtesy, and some other attributes 
of an ideal city, it would be hard to 
find a better one. 

There were many places that I 
visited where I should have liked to 
while away a few days or weeks. 
I can mention only a few—San Luis 
Potosi, quiet and somnolent, Puebla, 
Taxco in Guerrero, Uruapan, P4tz- 
cuaro, Lake Chapala; the west coast 
cities; and Hermosillo. 

(Continued on page 69) 





Thrifty NEW ENGLAND VACATIONS 





® Your vacation dollar will stretch 
to include an amazing variety of 
adventures in New England. 
Sample the rugged Maine country 

. then on through the White 
and Green Mountains... follow 
Paul Revere through Concord and 
Lexington... . taste the tang of Cape 
Cod, or the quiet charm of quaint 
Colonial villages in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut . . . visit famous 
educational centers. You'll meet 
interesting people... you'll get a 
wonderful rest and change. And 
remember, prices are lower this year. 
MRT RRR 


FRE w= 4 24 page book full of pictures 

"and practical suggestions to belp 
you plan where to go and to tell you what it 
will cost. Send the coupon today. 





















@ Hole-in-the-Wall Basin 


How to get out of a rut 


@ By summer we all need a change. It's a biological necessity 
to offset the dangerous tendency toward a narrow, self-cen- 
tered attitude. 


@ So let's shake off routine for a time. Let's get clear away from 
familiar hum-drum. Let's enjoy a glorious adventure this summer 
in Glacier National Park—land of shining mountains. 


@ A rendezvous with romance—moonlight nights on enchanted 
mountain lakes—thrilling days that glide from one fascinating 
scene to another.That's the quickest and best way to get out of a rut. 


@ You'll begin to feel better as soon as you start planning this trip. 


@ The cost? You'll be amazed at how little. Inquire today about 
Glacier Park low-cost, all-expense tours. Write A. J. Dickinson, 
P. T. M., 751 Great Northern Railway Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Come © Glacier Park 


on the route of the 


EMPIRE BUILDER 















@ Visrting with 
the Blackfeet 
Chieftains at 
Glacier Park 
Hotel 
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outlines vanish but 
protective thickness 
and comfort remain 


the new 
Phantom’ Kotex 


SANITARY NAPKIN 
(U. S. Pat. No. 1,857,854) 








An invention that eliminates 

even a trace of revealing 

outline but saves for you all 
the needed protection. 


HOW often you've longed for just 
this! Protection that would be safe,cer- 
tain, adequate... but... protection that 
would leave no unfortunate outlines, 
no telltale bulkiness to disturb poise 
and ease of mind. 

And that is just why the new 
Phantom Kotex was designed. For 
its ends are flattened and tapered ... 
it is absolutely self-concealing . . . yet 
the protective thickness is identically 
the same. 


Concealed thickness 


The secret, of course, in this new de- 
sign lies in the very fact that it seems 
thinner but is actually just the same 
in weight and protection. And there- 
in lies the greater comfort. 

In efficiency, softness, safety, re- 
member, the new Phantom Kotex is 
exactly the same Kotex you have 
always known. Wonderfully absor- 
bent; can be worn on either side with 

] protection ; disposable of course. 
ospitals alone last year used more 
than 24 million Kotex pads. 

Do not be confused. Other sanitary 
pads calling themselves form-fitting 
are in no sense the same as the new 
Phantom Kotex, U. S. Patent No. 
1,857,854. 

And — doubly important — toda 
you get this new, vastly improved prod- 
uct at no increase in price. Kotex prices 
are today the lowest in Kotex history. 

Try the new Phantom Kotex. For 
your protection, each tapered end is 
plainly marked “Kotex.” At all drug, 
dry goods, and department stores. 





HOW SHALL I TELL MY DAUGHTER? 
Many a mother wonders. Now you simply 
hand your daughter the story booklet ented 
“Marjorie May's Twelfth Birthday.” For free 
copy, address Mary Pauline Callender, Room 
2179A, care of Kotex Company, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





NOTE! Phantom Kotex bas the same 
thickness, the same protective area with 
the added advantage of tapered ends. 


Copyrigbt 1983, Ketex Company 
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Do They Feel Rhythm? 


(Continued from page 27) 


pulsations. The confusion of these 
two meanings is a common error. 
To count or tap the beats of a song 
involves recognition of only the 
mathematical part of rhythm. 

To my mind, the chief purpose 
of having a pupil follow the music 
by tapping with his finger is to in- 
dicate to the teacher that he knows 
the place where the class or individ- 
ual is singing; to prove that the ear, 
the eye, and the sensing of the 
rhythm and time values are being 
properly correlated. Children with 
keen ears so quickly catch from 
others what they should sing that 
they can easily deceive the most ob- 
serving teacher into believing that 
they are sight-singing, when, in 
truth, they are singing wholly by 
ear. Only when they are asked to 
indicate the exact notes being sung 
at the moment is the teacher aware 
of the delusion. 

Any good system may be over- 
used. Following with the fingers is 
so easily abused that I do not wonder 
it is falling into disrepute. It need 
not be continuously used, but only 
enough to guide the teacher as to 
how well the pupil is sensing the 
music. 

Recognition of time values can be 
brought about advantageously only 
when the larger sweep of the 
rhythm has previously been sensed. 
Time patterns are incidental to the 
flow of the rhythm. The beat and 
the phrase rhythm are distinct, but 
related. Mursell aptly illustrates 
this fact by saying that sometimes 
at sea we become aware of a vast, 
massive, and regular swell coming 
from a distant storm, with an intri- 
cate and shifting pattern of lesser 
waves overrunning it. 

In working for free expression of 
rhythm, the teacher needs to be 
watchful of several things. She 
needs first to encourage those chil- 
dren who are shy or who indicate 
constant suppression in home envi- 
ronment; second, to strive for child 
initiative rather than for grace or 
beauty of action; third, to free any 
muscular restriction of the child by 
turning his attention from himself 
to a desire for expressing the move- 
ment of the music; and, fourth, to 
allow talented pupils full action 
without having them overshadow 
the less gifted. Those least likely to 
express themselves freely should fre- 
quently be permitted to give their 
interpretation first, so that they may 
not always follow the example of 
those possessing stronger initiative. 

Another problem facing the 
teacher in obtaining response in free 
expression may be the lack of suit- 
able and adequate space for carrying 
on this activity. In many school 
buildings the gymnasium is the only 
room atl for free rhythmic 
expression. In good weather, a 
grassy plot outdoors is preferable. 
The gymnasium is not conducive to 





the desired results. It savors too 
much of the rough-and-tumble 
atmosphere. If, after the kinder- 
garten children have been dis- 
missed, their classroom is available to 
other grades, that is very satisfac. 
tory. A classroom with formal 
desks screwed to the floor makes 
cramped quarters. The unit type 
of seat may be pushed to the wall, 
and thus free the center of the room 
for action. 

A rhythm band is a delightful 
and helpful activity to follow this 
basic free expression. It is, how- 
ever, more complicated and detailed, 
and requires the added dexterity of 
handling the instrument correctly, 
It builds upon the previously ac- 
quired motor feeling for rhythm, 
and well precedes the more intellec- 
tual recognition of time patterns, 
The rhythm band or orchestra 
should never deteriorate into a 
mathematical lesson of counting 
beats. Its objective should rather 
be to create avenues for recognition 
and intensity, and for creative ex- 
pression in child choice of instru- 
ments to be used during different 
moods of a composition. 

As yet, no one has done so much 
for bodily co-ordination in the ex- 
pression of musical rhythm as has 
the famous Jaques-Dalcroze. It 
would be immensely stimulating 
to good teaching if every teacher- 
training institution made such a 
course a part of its requirements. 
Not that the teacher should teach it 
directly to the children in the 
grades, but that the teacher herself 
might have rhythm built into her 
very being to the fullest extent. 
She would then find ways to offer 
the children the opportunity of giv- 
ing free expression to their inward 
rhythmic feeling. 
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Through Mexico on High School Spanish 


(Continued from page 67) 


Let me not fail to give due credit 
to the beauty and picturesqueness 
of many Mexican cities, though 
these aspects are often exaggerated. 
There is much squalid poverty and 





A Native Market IN Mexico City 


uncleanliness, but when seen in 
proper perspective the cities are 
really charming. 

To me the high points of the trip 
were the ascent of Popocatepetl; 





farthest-from-home, most Mexican- 
ized place I visited; Puebla and its 
hospitality; and lastly Chapala. Re- 
mote and off the beaten American 
tourist path, I felt entirely emanci- 
pated from the workaday world. 

In Mexico one will find the most 
modern often beside the most prim- 
itive. It is this contrast which af- 
fords so many pleasant surprises. 
The natives were sources of con- 
stant interest to me, as were also 
the markets. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit de- 
rived from my Mexican journey was 
the dispelling of an illusion concern- 
ing this exotic country. In geog- 
raphy class we used to be told that 
no good came from Mexico; that it 
was wild, half-civilized, turbulent, 
revolutionary, and not safe to visit. 
Now I can say that this is not alto- 
gether true. I think we have been 
prone to underestimate the Mexican 
character. I traveled in various 
ways and in some remote places, but 
I returned without having been 
“knifed in the back.” 

As the result of my experiences, 
Mexico will always have a warm 
place in my heart. I love her blue 
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| was worried sick about 
my poor attendance record 


until another teacher 
told me what she did 


" M* PUPILS were bright. But they 

weren't making the progress 

they should. How could they, absent 

so much? First one... then another, 

then others, Colds seemed to sweep 

through my room like an epidemic. 
I had my share of them, too. 


“One day I told an older teacher 
my troubles. Her suggestion was— 
a Clean Hands Contest! For cleaner 
hands would mean better health. 


Results amazed me 
“I took her advice. The class was 
interested — enthusiastic. Hands be- 
came noticeably cleaner; absences 
fewer. Marks went up. I finished the 
term with an excellent promotion 
record. I'll have a Clean Hands Con- 
test now in every class I ever teach.” 


Small wonder sickness spreads fast 
in a Classroom, where so many ob- 
jects must be touched and handled 
in common—books, pencils, papers, 
blackboard erasers, chalk! For, ac- 
cording to the Life Extension Insti- 
tute, 27 diseases may be spread by 
germs our hands pick up. 


A simple safeguard 
Tell your pupils these facts. Explain 
how washing hands often— a/ways 


...BUT HOW WILL 
CLEANER HANDS 
HELP MATTERS ? 


before meals—with Lifebuoy Health 
Soap helps guard against sickness. 

For Lifebuoy’s creamy, purifying 
lather removes germs as well as dirt. 
Its quickly-vanishing, hygienic scent 
—so clean and refreshingly different 
—tells you Lifebuoy is no ordinary 


toilet soap. 


Play the ‘‘Health Game”’ 


Announce a Clean Hands Contest. 
Divide the class in two with a cap- 
tain for each side. Takea few minutes 
daily for hands inspection. Keep a 
Clean Hands Honor Roll on the 
blackboard. Ask to have Lifebuoy 
placed in the school wash-rooms. 

Teachers everywhere have found 
that youngsters enter into such acon- 
test with all the zest of playing a 
game. They acquire the Clean Hands 
habit—and have a good time doing 
it! Class health improves—absences 
drop. 


Complexions aided 


You'll enjoy Lifebuoy, too, for every 
toilet purpose—hands, face, bath, 
shampoo. Its gentle, deep-cleansing 
lather does wonders for the complex- 
ion—makes dull skins radiantlyfresh. 
Ends fear of embarrassing body odor. 
Use Lifebuoy a week. Like thousands 
of other fastidious people, you'll say, 
“It’s the only toilet soap for me!” 


A product of Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 





kinds of stories to read. The matter 
was taken up in library period, and 
led to the formation of a Book 
Club. The club elected officers, and 
used a few minutes at the begin- 
ning of each library period for its 
meetings. The pupils learned how 
to tell or read enough of a story to 
interest the group in it. They clas- 
sified the books they read as poetry, 
informational, fairy tales, and fic- 
tion. 

The class had done for itself what 
no one else could do. They had 
learned to read because they wanted 
to; they had learned to vary their 


| | reading; they saw that chivalry was 
|| not a thing of the past; they learned 


to work out their own problems and 
to work together. The Book Club 
interest continued through the term, 
and library work was a joy to all. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 

“The Chivalry of To-Day,” Literary 
Digest 93: 29-30, June 25, 1927. A 
good description of work of Boy 
Scouts in first aid, life saving, trail 
building, forest conservation and re- 
forestation, insect destroying, clean- 
ing parks, traffic, and so on. 

|“Interesting People,” Journal of the 

National Education Association 16: 

299-300, December, 1927. An ex- 

cellent reading list for boys and girls. 
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“The Knighthood of Youth,” Mission. 
ary Review 49:221, March, 1926, 
The Knighthood of Youth is an or- 
ganization sponsored by the Child 
Welfare Association for children be- 
tween seven and eleven. It is a quest 
for character through honesty, cour- 
age, purity, thrift, and so on. 

Martin, Edward S.: “Educating the 
Public in Safety,” American City 36: 
179-81, February, 1927. Shows how 
the public is being educated through 
Boy Scout programs of Safety Coun. 
cils, Safety Patrols, and so on. 

Prout, Vera J.: “A Merit Badge for 
Reading,” Library Journal $5:772- 
3, October 1, 1930. A program was 
designed to promote reading among 
the Boy Scouts. A badge was award- 
ed for reading books from a list pre- 
pared by the librarian and Boy Scout 
directors. 

West, J. E.: “Character Education in 
Scouting,” Journal of the National 
Education Association 18:219-21, 
October, 1929. The aim of a Boy 
Scout program is character building. 

Davis, William Stearns: Life on a Medi- 
eval Barony (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1923). Good descriptions and 
explanations of feudal life, weapons, 
tourneys, clothes, food, and so on. 

Malory, Sir Thomas: Le Morte d’ Arthur, 
edited by Douglas W. Swiggett 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 

(Continued on page 71) 
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DENMARK 


FINLAND 


Shore Excursions Optional 


Approximately 40 days A-sea and 
Ashore. 


Northland \ 


Cruises | 


SWEDEN | 
POLAND . 
RUSSIA ( 


up (23 cents a mile) | 


10,000 miles covered and 





5 foreign countries visited. Beauti- 
fully furnished staterooms, all outside, 
with big ocean-view windows and 
private baths... spacious lounges 
and promenade decks . . . fine food 
and perfect service. 

The finest ocean travel at half its 
usual cost. 
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June 21, June 28, July 8, July 22 


Ask your local travel agent 
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1909). A good book on which to 
base stories told. 

Trevelyan, Marie: The Land of Arthur 
(London: John Hogg). Gives a 
good historical background for tell- 
ing the King Arthur stories. 

For the pupil— 

Barton, William E.: The Great Good 


Man (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1927). Most interesting biog- 
raphy of Lincoln. Well written. 
Illustrated. 


Bass, Florence: Stories of Pioneer Life 
(New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1928). Stories of interesting pioneers 
and descriptions of pioneer life. 

Bishop, J. B., editor: Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Letters to His Children (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919). 
Actual letters written by Roosevelt 
to his children. Very interesting. 

Bridges, T. C., and Tiltman, H. Hessell: 
Heroes of Modern Adventure (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1927). 
Men and women explorers and ad- 
venturers, from Amundsen to Lind- 
bergh. Fine illustrations. 

Brooks, Eldridge S.: The True Story of 
Benjamin Franklin (Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co.). An interesting 
story of Benjamin Franklin for chil- 
dren. Illustrated. 

The True Story of U. S. Grant 

(Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 

Co.). Very good children’s biogra- 

phy. Illustrated. 





Byne, Mildred Stapley: Christopher Co- 
lumbus (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.). Good story of Columbus. II- 
lustrated. Good to use as background 
if telling story to children. 

Davis, Royal J.: Boys’ Life of Grover 
Cleveland (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1925). Very interesting. Il- 
lustrated. 

Faris, John E.: Winning Their Way 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes & 
Co., 1909). The characters described 
in this book are grouped according to 
their work as inventors, scientists, 
explorers, industrial leaders, states- 
men, authors, and so on. Very inter- 
esting to children. Illustrated. Good 
reading list. 

Gilbert, Ariadne, More Than Conquer- 
ors (New York: The Century Co., 
1914). Interesting chapter headings. 
Nicely illustrated. Very interesting. 

Golding, Vautier: The Story of David 
Livingstone (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1906). Short, but a live, 
interesting biography. Illustrated. 

Gordy, Wilbur F.: American Leaders 
and Heroes (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1909). American 
heroes from Columbus through Civil 
War heroes. Written in historical, 
rather than story, form. 

Hagedorn, Hermann: The Book of Cour- 
age (Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co., 1931). Excellent, easy reading. 





(Continued on page 72) 
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Little folks can make toys, 
build and furnish doll 
houses and doll furniture f 
for themselves or their o 
class rooms, 


than 8000 


pleasure and profit. 


What You Need To Start 
MANUAL TRAINING 


a. 


In Your Schoolroom 


BY FRANK I. SOLAR 
MANUAL TRAINING TEACHER, 
DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Let Me Tell You How 


to get and equip a work 


schoolroom, with no expense 


In reply to a similar ad- 
vertisement run for me four 
years ago by a friend I 
answered letters from more 


pupils. And shipped 428 sets 
equipment for 
rooms and home workshops. 


Schools Without Funds 


Especially at this time when so many schools are short on funds to buy sup- 
plies, every teacher is seeking inexpensive materials for busy work. You will be 
surprised to see what your pupils can produce from waste and scrap materials. 
With a work bench and a few tools you can follow the suggestions of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the United States Department of Commerce, to 
save lumber that would otherwise be wasted, to make toys and useful products for 


NATIONAL 
TOOL-CRAFT 
DIRECTOR 





pupils in your 


teachers and 


school 








Tool-Craft 


Plans and Patterns 


FRANK I. SOLAR 
19350 Gainsboro Road, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find a standard size, stamped 

self addressed envelope in which send me a copy of your 


Just what you have been looking tor | jetter on 
TOYS DOLL HOUSES KITES | ©. Start 
BIRD HOUSES BOATS 
AIRPLANES Nome... 
DOLL HOUSE FURNITURE Street__ 
PLAY GROUND APPARATUS City 


Only letters inclosing stamped 
self a envelopes 
will be answered. 


how to get tools and lesson plans without cost 
Manual Training in my schoolroom or home 
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ECONOMY encourages WANDERLUST 


NE W ZEALAND AN D A 





ERE WORDS and pictures 

cannot capture the magic of 
the South Seas... the murmured 
melody of Hawaii’s welcome, the 
challenge of her shimmering surf 
. « « the vista from her Pali... 
the troubled majesty of Kilauea’s 
fire-pit! You must see and experi- 
ence these never-to-be-forgotten 
wonders. 
Economy joins with wanderlust 
in urging this comprehensive 
South Sea cruise. Infinite oppor- 
tunity is yours for rest, relaxa- 
tion, thrills, utter release from 
humdrum routine. Summer fare 
reductions to New Zealand and 
Australia open to you a limitless 
world of new experiences. The 
Hawaiian trip can be made 
within two weeks. Or you may go 
from California to New Zealand, 
Australia, and return within 46 
days or longer if you wish. 
The “Mariposa” and “‘Monterey,” 


UNIVERSITY 
OF HAWAII 
Summer Session 
HONOLULU — June 26 to Aug. 4 


Fully accredited university, offer- 
ing brilliant courses under a dis- 
tinguished faculty, assembled 
from Occident and Orient. Sur- 
prisingly modest fees and living 
expenses. Write for particulars. 


US TRALIA 


with regular sailings from both 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
sustain their fine art of travel to 
the Antipodes. Stopping at the 
intriguing ports of Honolulu, 
Pago Pago in Samoa, Suva in 
Fiji, they continue through te 
Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne. 


On shipboard a galaxy of sea-lux- 
uries. Talking picture theatre, 
radio, daily newspaper, every sport 
facility from electric baths to an 
outdoor swimming plunge. Serv- 
ice that aims at perfection—and 
hits the mark. 


Thus the entirety of travel’s most 
inspiring realm is spread before 
you—while the low cost abets your 
eager interest. May we send you, 
without obligation, literature con- 
cerning these absorbing voyages, 
and full information about the 
exceptionally reduced summer 
fares to New Zealand & Australia? 

















215 Market Street, San Francisco * 730 South 


Broadway, Los Angeles + 271 Pine Street, Portland, Oregon 
$14 Second Ave., Seattle - 535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. «230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago - 213 E. Broadway, San Diego 


MATSON LINE « OCEANIC LINE 








Doctor Ordered 


Mbiosr worry is 
Gnenciel and a result of unplanned 
spending. A physician who recog- 
nizes this fact prescribes budgeting 
to patients thus afflicted. 


If you are worried about home 
finances, why not take the budget 
cure? It costs little—but a few min- 
utes of your time each day—and the 
results will surprise you. Try the 
John Hancock Home Budget and 


see. 





Lure INSURANCE COMPANY 
or & Mass. s 





Joun Ranecen Inoqumy Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


“Please send me the 
John Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 


I enclose 2 cents to cover 
the cost of mailing. 
Name mae - 


Street and No. 


» ees 


1, 3-33 


























Government 


Jobs 
$1260 ito $3400 


a year 
Work for 
“Uncle Sam” 


Many fature 
openings 


Men-Women 
18 to 50 
Teachers 
Have Big 

Advantage 


Mail Coupon 
Today SURE 


| Prawns r. 0244, Rochester, HY. | 


| FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 6244, Rochester, N.Y. 


Rush tome FREE OF CRARGB. list of U. Government 
future jude. Send FRE 2-page book ein’ salaries, 

aties, hours, ete. Tell me how can get a position. | 
Name............ wscenbinge 





ee To All Tain 


When in need of a rebuilt Typewriter, any 
make, or Mimeograph, Excellograph, Roto- 
speed, Neostyle, etc., or NEW Four Row Key- 
2 board Junior Model Underwood Portable 
Typewriter $34.50, or Excelloscope Stencil 
2 Tracer Picture Maker, or $6.50 to $8.98 Gelatin, 
Clay or Film Duplicator, or Supplies for ANY 
4 make Duplicator, or New rubber roller forany , 
typewriter or duplicator—the heart of ma- ¢ 
chine, paper cutter, stapler, etc., cash or con- 
venient monthly payment charge acct., why— 4 
Just write— 

Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co., } 

* (Teachers Supply House for 20 Years) 
Suite T-A, 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa- 3 


enos CORNS 


Instant Tastent relied and theen- 
tire corn quickly and 
safely removed! These 
thin, soothing pads also 
heal sore toes, prevent 
blisters. 100% safe. At ¥ 4) 4a 
drug, dept.andshoestores. db. & 


Df Scholls Zino-pads 
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Stories of heroes from Socrates to 
Lindbergh. 

——The Boys’ Life of Theodore 
Roosevelt (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1922). Very well written. 
Easy for children to understand. II- 
lustrated. 

Hale, Edward Everett: 
(Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co.). Contains stories of such men 
as Bayard, King Arthur, Napoleon. 

Hammond, John Winthrop: A Magi- 
cian of Science (New York: The 
Century Co., 1926). Very interest- 
ing story of the boyhood, manhood, 
and work of Charles P. Steinmetz. 
Well illustrated. Easy reading. 

Hoffman, Alice S.: Heroes and Heroines 
of English History (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1912). Biographical 
stories, beautifully illustrated and in- 
terestingly written. 

Holland, Rupert S.: Historic Girlhoods 
(New York: Macrae Smith Co., 
1910). Stories of twenty-one inter- 
esting women such as Joan of Arc, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Priscilla Alden, 
Charlotte Bronté, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Florence Nightingale, Jenny Lind. 

Horton, Edith: A Group of Famous 

Women (New York: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1914). Excellent stories of 

women from Joan of Arc to Frances 

Willard. 

Humphrey, Grace: The Story of the 

Elizabeths (Philadelphia: Penn Pub- 

lishing Co., 1924). Stories of ten 

famous Elizabeths, especially Elizabeth 

Fry. Beautifully illustrated. Writ- 

ten in excellent style for children. 


Boys’ Heroes 


——Heroes of Liberty (Indianap- 


olis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1921). Sto- 

ries of men and women from various 

countries, telling of the struggle for 
liberty. Illustrated. A good reading 
list is included. 

Lanier, Henry W.: The Book of Bravery 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1927). Very good. Stories about 
Horatius, Thermopylae, Xerxes and 
the Ten Thousand. 

Mabie, Hamilton Wright, and Stephens, 
Kate: Heroines Every Child Should 
Know (New York: Grosset & Dun- 
lap). Good stories of such heroines 
as Joan of Arc, Pocahontas, Grace 
Darling, and Florence Nightingale. 

Marden, Orison Swett: Stories from 
Life (New York: American Book 
Co., 1904). Interesting chapter head- 
ings. A good book to interest chil- 
dren in biography. 

Mathews, Basil J.: Livingstone, the 
Pathfinder (New York: The Friend- 
ship Press, 1912). Excellent story of 
the life of Livingstone, illustrated. 
Easy for sixth-grade reading age. 

Mathiews, Franklin K.: Boy Scouts’ 
Year Book (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.). Excellent book published 
each year. Tells “how to do things.” 
Helps to interest boys in scouting. 

Moores, Charles W.: The Story of 
Christopher Columbus (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912). Well 





(Continued on page 73) 
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200 Inexpensive Books 
For Supplementary Reading i in All Grades 








32 or More Substantially 
Pages in Bound in 
Each Book / Strong Pape 
Well Printed Covers in 
on Good Attractive 
Paper Colors 

Per Co 25 or More Per Co 
25 25 Coven ee vam O¢ Fs. he g IE Copies 8$?/ Not Prepaid 





Special Introductory via List 


ELVE B 





ORDER BY NUMBER 


REPAID FOR ONLY Sp L.OO 





Graded and Classified List of Titles 


NOTE. The grading in this list is = yy A elastic, many of the titles being as well suited to 
above and below as to the one to which assi; 


FIRST YEAR* 


ar 5° AND MYTHS 
airy Stories of the Moon 

27 Blaven Fables from_Aisop 

28 More Fables from sop 
29 Indian M 
140 Nursery 

288 Primer = Fableland 
NATURE 

1 Little Plant People-I 

2 pattie Plant People—II 
80 Story of a Sun 


31 Kitty Mittens teens ond Pier Friends 
HISTORY 

32 Patriotic Stories 
LITERATURE 


104 Mother Goose Reader 

228 First Term Primer 

230 om, and Jingle Reader 
inners 

245 Three asi ‘Goats Gruff, and 

Stories 


329 A A Gace Little Eskimo 
334 Sto: 


SECOND YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
r Stories from Andersen 


e Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 


maryes AND INDUSTRY 
8 Little Workers (Animal 


135 Eittie Gente “- the Hills 
Dry Air and Dry Soil 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of W 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
LfTERATERE 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
152 i Garden of Verses— 

even 

220 Story of | the Christ Child 

















262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
268 iw Little Cotton hton-Tally, in 
r 
269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
270 Four Little n-Tails 
Vacation [Life Reader 
290 Fuzz in Japan—A_ Child- 
300 Four Little -Tails 
301 Patriotic B -Taild 
302 Tinkle Bell Oxher Stories 
303 The R ry 
308 Story o Peter Ra bit 
317 Mere Fh seu of the Three 
830 on Little Indians 
335 Story of Hiawatha 
THIRD YEAR* 
rapise AND MYTHS 
6 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
re Greek i 


146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 


289 The Snow Man, The Little 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 
naryas AND INDUSTRY 


Bird Stories from the Poets 
49 Buds, Stems and ts 
51 Story of Flax 
52 Story of Gi 
63 8 of « Little Waterdrop 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board-I Story ea 


137 —~ Martha's Corner Cu 
rd—II, Story of A 4 
Gott ee and Salt 
188 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—III. Rrory of Rice, 


Currants, Hon 
2038 a Plant People of the 


nistoRY a BIOGRAPHY 
4 Story of Washin 
Story of Longfellow 
Story of the 





I (Ethan 

reen Mountain Roys) 
69 Stories of the Revolution—II 

(Around Philadelphia) 





THIRD YEAR— Continued 
70 Stories of the Revolution— 


165 Gemila, the "Ch Child bs spe 
Desert, Some of Her 
Sisters 


LITERATURE 





Selections from Hiawatha 
Grae i “Longtell 
rades iow 
233 P Ww Kn 
Book I-— 


Prima: 
821 The Aqventures Ot the a 
822 The Wise’ Frog and Other 


FOURTH YEAR* 


NATURE = . ,Wmouernr 


182 Story of Joan of Arc 
LsTepavuns 
Fifteen Selections _ from 


a7 pelloge{y ie , 4 
en's our 


itm. 
aoa *Btories (Any Grade) 
256 Bolo the Cave 
257 Kwasa the Cliff eller 
93 and Gretel, and 
Goldilocks 


Legends from Many Lands 

The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories land 
arl and Katherine in Hol- 
enjiro the Japanese Boy 
Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 
Chinese Girl 


FIFTH YEAR* 


mavens a INDUSTRY 
al Life in the 


© 
moors 
He 
a 
C) 


1s 
What ‘We SiSink (Tes, Cof- 


Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

The Sky Fami 

Making of the World 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Explorations of Northwest 

Nathan_ Hale 


owe 


Nanos ooMe @2aw ocooe 


NAADAR-H WH 

5 

< 
BLLAaLE 

3 

7 

5 

a 

: 


Florence htin- 


le 
Fittie Phecies f Di 
Four Little Siecoverers in 
When Plym ins Golong 
ou 
Life in Colonial Days - 


RATURE 
King of the Golden River— 


Sto of Sindbad es 
tory of Aladdin f Ali 


» A 

Heroes from King Arthur 

qackanapes {Ramee 

The ld of Urbino—De la 

Stories of Robin Hood 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book 

Ti- latermodiate 

50 At the Back of the North 
Wind, from— 


in 
chisedonald 
Chinese Fables gnd Stories 
the Goa 


fa Natur Nature’s Vairyland 


SIXTH YEAR* 


saATURS AND INDUSTRY 
ade FE Ry 
chona, 
298 story © f Leather 
299 Story of Iron 


— rise Ron Nee eee 
=O) Qe 
BNOSa OM rice. ao 


NN 
OnSOonD we 


255 
309 
313 





oe This is particularly true of the titles in the second, 
and fourth grades and those in the fifth and igher grades are, for the most part, suited to any of these 


ese ‘grades 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 
msTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
3 Four Great Musicians 

Four More Great Musi 
Heroes of the Revolution 
Stories of Courage 
Story o fepetesn 
Bioey ot Bleres-Bocker $ 
very—Boo! 
Washin — - 
GRAPH 
What I wSt in Japan-Grit 
The and = Their 
Countr. i Cana 
Story of Panama and the 
é Visit , 2 Brazil 
A Visit to Hawaii 
2 
mow  Iinta; orne 
Rip ya eWigiteirging 


ten 
Rab and His Friends 
Golden Apples—Hav- 
Ten _ Selections from 
fellow— Revere 
R Skeleton in 


Armor, etc 
122 The Feat Piper of Hames 
er Poem wning 
211 am. Golden Fleece-Ham 


225 Tennyson's Poems—Sel. 

A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
and Other Stories—Dicken 
258 Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 
Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift Storjes—Benjamia 

Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell (Cona. 
from Dickens) 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


LITERATURE 
13 The Courtship of 
Standish—Longfellow 
14 Evangeline-Longfellow 
15 Snowbound—Whittier 
20 The Great Stone Face, Rill 
rom the Town Pump- 
Hawthorne 
he Merchant of Venice 
Polections Shakespeare 
147 Sto i King Arthur, o 
S Tennyson 
149 The g - Without a Com- 
~~ 
192 Story of Jean Valjean 
Selections —_ the Sketch 
Book—Ir 
b’s Tales from_ Shake 
are—Part 


pn, of Venlon tae 


The m Trail (Con- 

densed 2 fom Parkman) 

235 Fume Worth 
Book III—Grammar 

238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulyr 


239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys 
ses—Pa: I 
241 Story of the (Con- 
de —Churc! 
242 Siery of the Sadia (Con- 
—Chur 


Rote ee 
DWRORMM-I-13 
AMDWWOmCO 


rewns wre 
—tohoG he mm 
a N@o 


tor Ree 
to too 


~ 
bw 
oO 


Miles 


_ 
to 
a 
4 








Selected Tales of a 

side Inn—Longfellow 

—_ 7 7 } 
den 

207 Story ‘ot David Coppe 
ondens ickens’ 

316 Lamb's Tales from & 
speare— Part II—(Hamiet, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream) 

NATURE 

278 Mars and Its Mysteries 


EIGHTH YEAR* 


st a 
7 Enoch Arden—Tenn: 
ig Vision at Sir Launfal-Lowell 


19 ay ty Night- 
ns 

23 The Deserted Vill 

126 Rime of the canes Mae 
Te Poems 

127 Gray's Ele 

150 Bunker Hit Addr 
ferson. Oration. Wobstar 
erson 

153 Prisoner of ‘ and 
Other Poems—Byro 


156 Edgar Allan Poe Biography 
Selected Poe 
158 Washiseten's Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First . —— 
236 Poems _ Worth 
Book TV—Advanced 
805 Wee Willie Winkio Kipling 
* See note at beginning of list. 
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City Hall, Stockholm 


From an etching by Caroline Armington) 


HEE is a gay, clean, colorful capital, 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


‘A Study of Knights 
(Continued from page 72) 


written, illustrated, interesting to 

children. 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1909). Written in an easy style for 
children. a 

Morris, Charles: Heroes of Discovery 
in America (Philadelphia: J. P. Lip- 
pincott Co.). Stories of explorers 
from Leif Ericsson to Amundsen. 
Written in style of a history. Good 
for advanced students. 

Paine, Albert Bigelow: The Girl in 
White Armor (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1927). 
of Joan of Arc. Well illustrated. 
Easily read by sixth grade. 





| Packonen, Mary R.: Conquests of In- 


full of green parks, bright with flow- | 


ers. Ancient sharp-gabled houses rub shoul- 
ders with smart modern apartment build- 
ings. There is water glittering everywhere. 

Outdoor cafés and garden restaurants 
conjure up magic food and the best Euro- 
pean vintages. Your hotel room has that 
pleasant old-world spaciousness—yet the 
conveniences are up-to-date American. The 
service 4s prompt and courteous. A favor- 
able exchange rate makes your dollar go a 
long way in Sweden this year. 

And remember—Sweden is the gateway 
to all of the fascinating Baltic region. Begin 
your tour in Sweden. 

Eight days direct from New 
York by the Swedish American 
Line. From London or Paris by 
convenient boat or train service 
—seven hours by air. Through 
trains from Berlin or Hamburg. 


Booklets free from any travel 
bureau, or write direct to— 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Dept. NI 
New York City 


What Bible Character 


Does This Picture 
Represent? 


aa 


You should answer without hes- 
itation, these and many other 
Bible questions. Mail the cou- 
pon. We will send you free big 
new Bulletin telling how Moody 
Bible Institute Home Study 
Courses have helped 53,000 men 
and women through directed 
systematic study of the Bible. 
Send now. No obligation. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4573, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


BIBLE TEST FREE 


| Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School ! 

| Dept.4573, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ii. | 

} a Please send me Free 5-Minute Bible Test. | 

O I am interested in your Class Study Plan. 
Name. 


Ce 


Travel Information Bureau 
551 Fifth Avenue 
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vention (New York: The Century 

Co., 1921). Biographies of inven- 

tors, chiefly modern Americans. II- 

lustrated. 

—Heroes of To-Day (New York: 
The Century Co., 1917). Stories 
of such men as Grenfell, Goethals, 
Muir. Very readable. Nicely illus- 
trated. 

Richards, Laura E.: Florence Nightin- 
gale (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1909). Easy reading. Story form. 

Rolt-Wheeler, Francis William: Thomas 
Alva Edison (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.). Interesting, easy read- 
ing. 

Sandburg, Carl: Abe Lincoln Grows Up 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1928). Simple, interesting style, 
very appealing to children. 

Sanford, Chester M., and Owen, G. A.: 
Modern Americans (Chicago: Laurel 
Book Co., 1921). Short biographical 
sketches of modern Americans from 
Wilson to Wanamaker. Both men 
and women. Illustrated. 

Tappan, Eva March: Hero Stories of 
France (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920). Stories of heroes from 
Vercingetorix through Foch, includ- 
ing Joan of Arc, Bayard, and 
Lafayette. 

Tarbell, Ida M.: Boy Scouts’ Life of 
Lincoln (New York: The Macmillan 

» Co., 1921). Good biography written 
in a manner appealing to children. 
Few illustrations. 

Thayer, William M.: Life of Benjamin 
Franklin (Chicago: Albert Whitman 
& Co., 1927). Very interesting story 
of Franklin, easily read by children. 
Much conversation. 

Wade, Mary H.: The Wonder-Workers 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1912). Each character is thought of 
as a magician. ery appealing to 
children. [lustrated. 

Real Americans (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1922). Stories of 
Clemens, . Roosevelt, Hoover, Bur- 
roughs. Interestingly written. Illus- 
trated. 

Wallace, Dillon: The Story of Grenfell 
of the Labrador (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1922). Interesting 
story of the boyhood, manhood, and 
work of Grenfell. Illustrated. Easily 
read and appealing to children. 
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. . . for Enna Jettick Shoes, 
anatomically correct in de- 


sign, fit the foot perfectly. 


Avoid the jumpy nerves, the 
headaches and __backaches 
caused by ill-fitting, poorly 
constructed shoes by wearing 


Enna Jetticks. 


Make your selection from the 
great variety of smart Enna 


Jettick models, and be fitted 


according to your exact meas- 


urement. 


ENNA JETTICK 


SHOES FOR WOMEN 


$440 $500 


AAAAAA to EEE---SIZES 1 to 12 


Correct Fit, Too! 





Mie) 


faa 


WANDA $5.00 


“You need no longer be told that you have an expensive foot.” 





ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC. 
AusBurn, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part please send me more information on Enna Jettick Shoes 


and name of dealer nearest to me. 
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For vacationists tired of the traveled trails—there’s Peru! Here you’ll find scenic 
beauty that is unsurpassed . . . prehistoric ruins as mysterious as any the Old 
World holds . , . fascinating native life . . . ancient Indian villages, modern cities, 
smart seaside resorts . . . and just about any climate you desire, from the cold of 
snow-capped mountains to the warmth of sun-bathed beaches. 

The trip is easy to make and surprisingly inexpensive on “Santa” ships—the 
newest, largest and fastest liners to South America. En route you enjoy a daylight 
trip through the Panama Canal 
.--call at Colombia ...and visit 
Ecuador, a land possessing all 
the unspoiled primitive charm 
of intriguing, far-away Bali. 


~~ ro RS TOR PST SRE re ae 


Awaiting you in Peru are 
pleasant days of sightseeing in 
Lima, the jewel-like “City of 
Kings,” a place of old cathe- 
drals and Spanish plazas, where 
sophisticated hotels and clubs 
provide modern comforts and 
entertainment ... beautiful 
motor drives to nearby bathing 
beaches... thrilling rail trips up 
the mountains to some of the 
highest towns in the world . .. 
and excursions to the titanic 
ruins of cities built by Inca and 
pre-Inca races whose origin is 
still shrouded in mystery. 

The cruise to Peru and return can be made in 38 days. First class accommoda- 
tions, $295; shore expenses additional. Fortnightly Saturday sailings from New 
York, No passports required. Other cruises to Chile or "Round South America. 


Consult your travel agent or 








GRACE LINE 


New York: 10 Hanover Square; Boston: 
Little Building; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan 
Avenve; Philadelphia: Pier 40 South. 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


They walked on in silence until 
they came to a big oak tree. Under 


PERU. 


Ancient, Half Modern and 
Wholly Fascinating 


the tree, supported by sturdy sun- 
owers, was the biggest book that 
Alice had ever seen. On it was 
written in letters of gold, THE 
GREATEST DEEDS OF MOR- 
TALS. 

“You see,” explained the fairy, 
“we keep a record of all the great 
deeds done on earth. They look dif- 
ferent in the Land of Big Little 
Things.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Alice excitedly, 
“then it must be all about our 
heroes—like the book I was read- 
ing. 

The fairy smiled. “Shall I read 
some of the Greatest Deeds, Alice?” 
“Yes, please do!” begged Alice. 

The fairy opened the book and 
ran her finger down the page. “Let’s 
see,” she said, half to herself, “here 
is a deed of Abraham Lincoln’s.” 

Alice thought it must be some- 
thing wonderful that he did when 
he was president. 

“Abraham Lincoln walked several 
miles one night to return a few 
cents to a woman whom he had un- 
intentionally overcharged in _ his 
store,” read the fairy. 

Alice was disappointed. “I know 
that it was a very honest thing to 
do, dear fairy,” said Alice, “but was 
it really great?” 

“Yes, it was a very great deed,” 
said the fairy, smiling, “but let us 
We haven’t time to read 


go on. 
them all, so we'll choose a few. 
Here’s an interesting one: “Young 


George Washington told his mother 
the truth about killing her favorite 
horse.’ ” 

“And is that a great deed?” Alice 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied the fairy, turning 
a leaf. “Here’s a deed of your little 
friend, Bobby Smith. He cheerfully 
took care of his baby brother when 
his mother had company, so that she 
didn’t have to worry.” 

Alice could scarcely believe her 
Bobby Smith’s name in the 


ears. 
same book as  Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s! Why, he was just 


a little boy. 

“Not only rulers and soldiers can 
do great things,” said the fairy, 
seeming to read Alice’s thoughts, 
“but the smallest child as well, for 
anything that is noble is great.” 

Alice began to understand. 
“Please, dear fairy,” she began tim- 
idly, “is—is my name in that book?” 

“We'll see,” said the fairy, glanc- 
ing down the page. “Why, yes, here 
it is. Remember the day you helped 
that poor blind man across the 
street?” 

Alice smiled triumphantly. In- 
deed she remembered. Poor old 
Mr. Jeffries! 

“That was very kind of you, 
Alice,” said the fairy, “but you 
could have had your name recorded 
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In the Land of Big Little Things 


(Continued from page 49) 


in the Greatest Deeds book many 
more times if you had been a really 
patriotic little citizen.” 

“But doesn’t a really patriotic 
citizen have to be a president or do 
something big?” Alice asked. 

“I’m afraid,” said the fairy slow- 
ly, “that you have the wrong idea, 
A really patriotic citizen, whether 
a man, a woman, or a child, is one 
who cheerfully does his duty at all 
times and helps others whenever he 
can. 

Alice smiled happily. “Then you 
mean that I can be as great in my 
little way as Washington and 
Lincoln and all the other heroes 
were in their way?” 

“Exactly,” answered the fairy, 
“If you perform each of your lit- 
tle duties earnestly and cheerfully, 
your name will be written in the 
Greatest Deeds book, as are these 
other names.” 

“Oh!” Alice exclaimed suddenly, 
“T haven’t done my home work for 
to-morrow.” 

“Perhaps we had better go back,” 
said the fairy, smiling knowingly. 
“Give me your hand.” 

Alice was much happier this time 
as they walked down the path that 
ran through the field. The tiny 
cloud ship waited for them at the 
end of the path. Up, up they went. 
Swish, swish through the air. Alice 
wondered whether her mother had 
missed her. 

Why, they were over Mr. Jeffries’ 
house already. The good old gen- 
tleman! Hadn’t he been the cause 
of her name being written in the 
Greatest Deeds book in the Land of 
Big Little Things? Swish, swish, 
through the air. Soon they were 
landing in the garden. 

“Don’t forget what you have 
learned to-night, Alice,” said the 
fairy, helping her to the ground. 

“I shall never forget you, Spirit 
of Patriotism, or what I have 
learned,” said Alice happily. 

When Alice looked up the fairy 
had gone. She was sitting in her 
father’s big chair, and her mother 
was bending over her. 

“Come, Alice,” said her mother, 
“you have been sleeping.” 

“Oh, no, I haven’t, Mother. I 
have been to a most wonderful place 
called the Land of Big Little Things. 
A beautiful fairy took me there in 
a tiny cloud ship.” 

Alice’s mother did not seem sur- 
prised. She only smiled and said, 
“Better go to bed. It’s too late for 
little girls to be up.” 

“And, Mother,” said Alice as they 
went up the stairs, “will you call me 
early to-morrow so I can do my 
home work before I go to school? 
You see,” her voice was getting 
lower and lower, “I want to have 
my name written again in the big 
book in the Land of Big Little 
Things.” 


Mar 
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For Comfortable... Inexpensive 
Sea Travel to 


CALIFORNIA 


VICTORIA, B.C. & SEATTLE, WASH. 


You go abroad when you sail aboard one of the 
brilliant mew sister liners . . . Santa Rosa, Santa 
Paula, Santa Elena, Santa Lucia. Specially con- 
ducted inland excursions en route provide a thrilling 
alternative to the happy restful days at sea. 

The sunny, friendly countries you visit .. . 
Havana, Panama, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Mexico . . . abound with inspiration and 
endless material for lecture or study. Fares as low 
as $225 First Class. Next sailings of these new 
ships... Feb. 18, Mar. 4, Mar. 18, Apr. 1st. Also 
thrifty popular Grace Cabin Class liners with fares 
as low as $135. Fortnightly sailings from New York. 
Consult your travel agent or Grace Line, New York: 


10 Hanover Sq., Boston: Little Bldg., Philadelphia: 
Pier 40 South, Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Ave. 








YOUR MONOGRAM on 24 
sheets, with 24 envelopes. 
Sent postpaid for 25c cash 


with order. 


Stationery 25¢ Samples sent for 5c in stamps, 
SOCIAL STATIONERS, Suite K, Wilmington, Del. 


rn 


ie 
A DAY 


PORTLAND TO THE 


ORIENT 


AND RETURN $300 


©TWO MONTHS’ TRIP on S.S. GENERAL LEE 
sailing from Portland June 14th to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. Re- 
turn by same ports—arriving San Francisco 
August 7th — Portland August 10th. Modern 
“One-Class” ship — outside rooms with beds. 
Splendid American food— spacious decks and 
social rooms. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD TOURS 


$50 Three months’ trip... 








stop-overs anywhere 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars —or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 
% —s- Porter Building (Dept. V2) Portland,Oregon i 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Castle Activity for 
the Fourth Grade 


(Continued from page 54) 


wounded. How many were un- 
hurt? 

A castle is 125 feet long and 96 
feet wide. How far would a guard 
walk in going around the walls? 

The highest tower in Carter Cas- 
tle is 135 feet above the ground. 
The flagstaff is 37 feet higher. How 
far above the ground is the top of 
the flagstaff? ; 

One knight weighed 180 pounds. 
His armor weighed 80 pounds. 
How much did the knight and ar- 
mor both weigh? 

Robert is 9 years old. He cannot 
become a knight until he is 21 years 
old. How many years is it before 
he can become a knight? 
Spelling— 

The class learned the spelling and 
meaning of the following words: 


squire moat lady 

knight castle spurs 

tower pages drawbridge 
gateway ladies lord 

Art— 


Cut castles from paper. 

Made crayon drawings of scenes 
from castle gateway. 

Drew horses and knights in ar- 
mor. 

Made a motion picture of castle 
life, showing life of a boy from page 
to knight. 

Picture stud y— 

“Sir Galahad,” by Watts. 

“Mountain of the Holy Grail,” 
by Thoma. 

Illustrations from The Story of 
the Grail, by Howard Pyle. 

Castle doors and gateways shown 
in picture books. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Reading-table books and stories 
to read to the class are listed below. 
Adams, Peter: Card Castles and 

How to Build Them (New York: 

Brentano's). 

Alden, Raymond M.: Knights of the 
Silver Shield (New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1906). 

Andersen, Hans C.: The Real Prin- 
cess (Chicago: P. F. Volland & 
Co., 1928). 

Cather, K. D.: Castle of the Hawk 
(New York: The Century Co., 
1927). 

Hancock, Mary S.: “Knight of the 
Pure Heart,’ from King Arthur 
and His Knights (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.). 

Lansing, M. F.: Page, Esquire, and 
Knight (Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1910). 

Pyle, Howard: The Story of the 
Grail (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 


 |Sterling, M. B.: The Story of Sir 


Galahad (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1908). 

Tappan, E. M.: When Knights Were 
Bold (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co.). 
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This Summer?! 


Round the World 


Never before have First Class world 
travel costs been so low! 

Hereisthe greatest trip of all—26,000 
miles Round the Globe—in famous 
President Liner luxury at a saving of 
hundreds of dollars! $749 is the full 
First Class fare! 

Take only 85 days. Or take two full 
years—at no additional fare. 

Visit 21 ports in 14 far flung coun- 
tries—80 cities or more, if you wish. 
Sail from New York via Havana, the 
Panama Canal and California, or sail 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco or 
Seattle... . Stopover in Hawaii, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, India, 
Europe—wherever you want to. Then 
continue your journey on the next of 
the great President Liners that sail on 
frequent schedule, 

Orient roundtrips, specially reduced 
for the summer, start at $450, First 
Class (Yokohama and back), And what 
a year this is for a trip to the Orient! 
Extremely favorable exchange means 
that the buying power of your American 
money is tremendously increased. Also 
you may add greatly to the pleasure of 
the ordinarytrip by going to the Orient 





Go as you please-— stopover as you like 


via the Short Route, returning via the 
Sunshine Belt (or vice versa) at no addi- 
tional fare. President Liners unique 
stopover privileges apply. 

Altogether there is no other way to 
see the world that offers you so much 
for every travel dollar as does this, 


President Liners are famed wherever 
great ships penetrate. Famed for state- 
rooms that are large and airy—all out- 
side, Famed for shady decks and cut- 
door swimming pools. Famed above 
all other things for carefree days and 
nights with good companions . .. world 
travelers whose first choice is always 
President Liners. 

President Liners sail every week from 
New York to California and Hawaii,via 
Havana and the Panama Canal, thence 
via the Sunshine Belt to the Orient and 
Round the World. Fortnightly sailings 
from Seattle via the Short Route. 


Ask any agent or Dollar-American 
Mail Lines for all information about 
these trips,or about the popular Round 
America Tour—through the Panama 
Canal by President Liner and home 
over any direct rail line you choose, 


Dollar Steamship Lines 
and American Mail Line 


604-5th Avenue, New York 
514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 
Union Trust Arcade,Cleveland - 
Transportation Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


110 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 

24 Providence Street, Boston 
152 Broadway, Portland, Ore. 
338E. Broadway, San Diego 


+ $11 California Street, San Francisco 
Fourth at University, Seattle 
+ 465 Howe Street, Vancouver, B.C. 
+ 217 Bay Street, Toronto 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


| Nobody knows better than you 
much children need milk 








Florence, Alabama 

Publie School drinking Cocomalt, 

Marked physical and mental - 
improvement noted. 


Here’s how you can make 
your pupils love milk 


—and get almost twice as much nourishment from it 


'CHOOL authorities, nurses and die- 
S ticians all over the country are urging 
teachers to make milk a regular part of the 
class routine. For they know how important 
the habit of drinking milk during class hours 
is for the strength and energy of the pupils. 


But milk alone is not always sufficient. 
Many children dislike the taste of milk and 
will not drink enough of it. 

It is for these reasons that more and more 
teachers are starting daily “‘Cocomalt par- 
ties” in the classroom. For Cocomalt mixed 
with milk makes such a delicious drink that 
children gladly drink it three and four times 
a day. More important still, Cocomalt pro- 
vides extra proteins, carbohydrates, food- 
calcium and food-phosphorus — elements 
that the active young body requires. Made 
as directed, it adds 70% more food-energy 


These scouts drank milk 
mixed with Cocomalt for 30 
days. Big gains in strength 
and energy were 


cy 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 





Medical Association 
and by_ the 
Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation. 


nourishment to milk—practically doubling 


its nutritive value. 


Furthermore, Cocomalt is rich in “Sun- 
shine Vitamin D”—so essential in building 
strong bones, sound teeth, sturdy bodies. It 
isa scientific food concentrate thatis helping 
thousands of youngsters to grow strong and 
sturdy. In schools, clinics and scout troops 
everywhere big gains in strength, weight 
and energy ars being noted. Urge your 
pupils to drink Cocomalt regularly, too! 

Cocomalt is a scientific food concentrate of su- 


crose,skim milk, selected cocoa, barley malt extract, 
flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D. 


Cocomaltis sold at grocers and leading drug stores 
in 4-lb.,1-lb. and 5-lb. sizes suitable for lunchroom 
use. Comes in powder form only—easy to mix with 
milk hot or cold. For trial-size can just mail the 
coupon below—with 10¢ to cover the cost of pack- 
ing and mailing. We will also send you a free 
Cocomalt recipe book. 





Clinical tests throughout the country show that thin, 
undernourished children 


quickly gain with Cocomalt, 








R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. Z-3, Hoboken, N. x. 
Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt, | 

also your free Cocomalt recipe book. I am enclos- 

ing 10c to cover the cost of packing and mailing. 











Name | 
Address 
City. State. | 
Adds 70% more food-en nourishment to milk | 

(Mixed according to L directions) ' 
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A Study of Holland 


(Continued from page 16) 


scrub our shoes every night, to keep 
them clean. At Christmas time, we 
put them by the fireplace. St. Nicholas 
puts toys into them for us. 

RUTH—We hang up stockings at 
Christmas time for Santa Claus to fill 
with toys. Why do you wear wooden 
shoes? Ours are leather. 

HANS—Oh, wooden shoes are the very 
thing for this wet country of ours. 
Water would soak through leather shoes, 
but in wooden shoes our feet are always 
dry. We call our wooden shoes 
klompen. 

RUTH—We know a song about wood- 
en shoes. 

HILDA—Please sing it for us. 

RUTH—John, will you help me sing? 

JOoHN—Yes, I will help you. 

(They sing “The Children of Hol- 
land,” from Windmills and Wooden 
Shoes, by Maude M. Grant.) 

DUTCH FATHER—That was just fine. 
Mr. Brown, did you have a pleasant 
voyage across the Atlantic? 

MR. BROWN—Oh, yes, we did. 

MRS. BROWN—When Mr. Brown told 
us that he was getting ready to sail for 
Holland, we all wanted to come with 
him. We are very glad to be able to 
visit Holland. 

HANS—John, do you like to fly kites? 

JoHN—Oh, yes, that’s a fine game. 
At home we fly kites in March. 

HANS (taking kites from table)— 
Here is a kite for each of us. We can 
always fly kites in Holland, because 
there is always a strong breeze here. 
That is because Holland is near the 





ocean. Come, we will fly our kites, 
(Children leave.) 

MRS. BROWN (to Dutch Mother)— 
How do you keep everything so clean 
when the ground is always wet? 

“DUTCH MOTHER—We scrub our 
houses almost every day. When we 
can’t find anything else to do, we 
scrub the outside of our houses and the 
trunks of the trees that grow near by, 

MRS. BROWN—I have always heard 
that the Dutch are noted for their 
cleanliness. 

MR. BROWN (fo Dutch Father)— 
How is business with you now? 

DUTCH FATHER—Just fine. We 
shipped a load of tulip bulbs, hyacinth 
bulbs, and cheese yesterday. 

MRS. BROWN (fo Dutch Mother)— 
What are you making? 

DUTCH MOTHER—This is a stocking 
for Hans. I knit my children’s stock- 
ings. 

MRS. BROWN—I buy stockings for 
my children at the store. 

(Children enter. John and Ruth are 
excited.) 

RUTH—Oh, Mother, I saw many 
windmills and sailboats. I saw a sail- 
boat on a canal, and, Mother, the boat 
had red sails. The windmills are not 
like our windmills. Hans and Hild 
say that the windmills grind grain, saw 
wood, and pump water from the canals 
into the ocean. 

JOHN—The canals are ditches that 
have been dug to drain the land. The 
canals are used for fences. There are 

(Continued on page 77) 








Economical Motor Vacations 
Planned ABSOLUTELY FREE 





This summer see AMERICA! 
did for nearly 200,000 vacationists last year. 
marked road maps, hotel and cam 
teresting sights anywhere in Unite 





Let us plan your trip as we 


Full details, 
lists, folders on in- 
States. 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 


DENVER, COLORADO 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept. A, Continental Oil Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Please send me free and without obligation Road Maps, Literature and the Conoco 


Passport. 


CE ce ae Oe ee a SS eT ee ae 


City. 


I am considering a trip to............ 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Study of Holland 


(Continued from page 76) 


no gates. Little drawbridges are used 
for crossing the canals. 

HiLDA—mRuth and John think our 
dogcarts are odd, but they are the 
very things for our narrow streets. 
Dogs in Holland have to work for a 
living, don’t they, Mother? 

JoHN—I’m going to make a cart for 
my dog when I get home. (He goes up 
to his father.) 1 saw some large birds 
with long legs. What kind of birds are 
they? 

MR. BROWN—Those birds are storks. 
Ask Hans to tell you about them. 

HANS—We take good care of the 
storks, because they eat the worms and 
crabs that make holes in the dikes. 

RUTH—What are dikes? I didn’t see 
any. 

DUTCH FATHER—Dikes are big banks 
of earth that keep back the ocean. They 
are many feet thick. Roads are built 
on top of the big dikes. 





HILDA—In winter we have good times 
skating on the ice on the canals. We 
go to school on our skates in winter. 

DUTCH MOTHER—It is getting late, 
and I know our visitors are tired after 
their long voyage. I think it is time to 
go to bed. 

RUTH—I haven't 
Where shall we sleep? 

DUTCH MOTHER—Oh, we have beds. 
They are in the closets. (Opens door 
of one bed closet.) See? Here is a 
bed. In the morning we have only to 
make up the beds and close the closet 
doors; then we can use the room for a 
living room again. 

HANS (fo John, as he starts to open 
a door)—No, no! That door doesn’t 
open into a bed closet. It opens into a 
cow stall. 

JOHN—Oh! I never heard of such a 
thing! We keep our cows in barns, 

(All leave stage.) 


seen any beds. 





Clay Tea Tiles 


(Continued from page 50) 


The paper was then removed, and 
the lines were incised. Incising con- 
sists of making grooves about one 
eighth of an inch deep. This was 
done with a dull, soft lead pencil. 
The grooves should be kept all the 
same depth, and should have round- 
ed edges rather than sharp, vertical 
ones. 

The bottom of each tile was in- 
cised with the name of the child 
who made it. Each tile was placed 
on a square of tin a little larger than 
the tile, after a square of paper had 
been inserted between the tin and 
the tile. The tiles were then cov- 
ered with damp cloths and set away 
to dry. 

A monitor looked at the harden- 
ing pieces every few days to see that 
they did not dry out too fast and 
that the edges did not curl. (If 
either tendency is discovered, fresh 





damp cloths should be put on the 
tiles and the edges gently pushed 
down.) 

At the end of three weeks the 
tiles were thoroughly dry and hard, 
and were ready to be painted. Cal- 
cimine was used because we had 
plenty of it and it is very econom- 
ical. Water color can be used but it 
should be put on thick. Tempera, 
white enamel with a little dry calci- 
mine added for color, or colored 
enamel might also be used. Two 
coats of white shellac were added 
after the paint was dry. 

This process was much cheaper 
than having the tiles glazed. In ad- 
dition, it was a splendid chance to 
study color harmony and dark and 
light values. An interesting fact 
was that the girls and boys chose 
colors for their tiles that would look 
well in a room at home. 
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Distinguished 
Tributes 
Norma Shearer 
writes: **To capture 
the elusive spirit of 
Charm and analyze it 
{is indeed a boon to 
all who wish to en- 
hance their power.’"’ 


Ruth Chatterton 





MARGERY WILSON 


3 America’s authority 
on charm. Personal 
adviser to eminent 

i Z women of 


\ si LEARN to be 


Charming 


YOUR FIRST LESSON 
WITHOUT COST! 


How much Charm have you? Just 
what impression do you make? 
Grade yourself with Margery Wilson's 


“Charm-Test.” This interesting self- 
analysis chart reveals your various 
personal qualities by which others 


judge you. The “Charm-Test,” to- 
gether with your first Lesson in the 
cultivation of Charm, will be sent to 
you without cost or obligation. This 
offer is made so that you may experi- 
ence the effectiveness of Margery 


Wilson's Chace fo aft society, Wilson’s personalized training by cor- 
h— — —— stage and screen. respondence. 
Mary Pickford 
writes: a r 4 2 4 l 
mimwarsts A Finishing School at Home 
= handled “it = In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this dis- 
Hghtfuliy. tinguished teacher, you learn the art of exquisite self-expression 
Rupert Hughes —how to walk, how to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, 
Saipesd the true oo how to project your personality effectively—to enhance your ap- 
Systes of Chnem., Toe peal. Margery Wilson makes tangible the elusive elements of 
a 5 iviee snjor rd Charm and gives you social ease, charming manners, finish, 
mystic powers. grace—the smart point of view. 

a To receive the Lesson and the “‘Charm-Test’’ write to: 
MARGERY WILSON, 1148 FIFTH AVE., 16C, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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HEALTHIER, HAPPIER, 
BRIGHTER CHILDREN 


Thanks to the School Superintendents 
and Principals who gave them THIS 






In place of 


THIS=—> 
In the Field of Education 


standards are moving steadily forward 


ARENTS and parent-teacher organizations the country over owe a vote of thanks to 
P School Superintendents, School Boards and Principals. For the facts are that despite 
restricted budgets, standards of education are moving steadily forward. More and more 
children are being provided with better environment—with modern equipment that 
assures proper physical as well as mental development. 


Improved ventilation, sanitation and lighting are instances of this. And more so, the 
movement to replace obsolete seats with posturally correct seats. Scores of school 
executives have found that such reseating gives students seats that make it easy and 
natural to sit erect—that prevent vital organs such as the heart and lungs from becoming 
cramped and crowded. 


You, as a teacher, will find posturally correct seating makes it easier for you to teach— 
produces more efficient students—eliminates much of the restlessness and fidgeting that 
is ever present with obsolete seating. Pride in your classroom, in your school—higher 
standards of efficiency—and greater success for you make seating a subject in which you 
should take an active interest. 


* 
RESEAT with American Universal Desks 


Reseating with American Universal Desks is not only important to the health and 
educational advantages of the student, butits comparative economy makes it possible 
and advisable as well. The upper photograph shows a modern classroom equipped 
with American Universal Desks—grou in table formation, with the level top- 
adjustment device converting the stud: sition of the top to a level table top. 
Note—how perfectly and easily these children work in comparison to those in the 
lower photograph, who are bent over their work in deplorable postures. Super- 
intendents and Principals are invited to write us (or use coupon below) on matters 
Pertaining to seating and posture. The klets listed below are informative, in- 
structive and vitally interesting. For they cover a subject—correct posture seating— 
from a scientific, educational and efficiency viewpoint. 


FREE Classroom Posture Poster and 


Authoritative Seating Booklets... 
Send the coupon. . 


. and we will mail you free a three-color posture poster size 
14 x 25 inches, which shows children why they should sit erect. Teachers, pria- 
cipals or superintendents will be aes with a poster for each class-room on 
request. With them, too, any of the following authoritative, instructive and interest- 
ing booklets: “Essentials of Hygienic Seating”, which shows what constitutes good and 
bad sture, the relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting 

i ssroom Seating”, covering 





and seating arrangements ... “Ideals and Standards of Cla 
the essentials of good seating and the grade distribution of school desk sizes... “7 

Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis” ...“ The Buying of School Equipment”... and “Forty 
Years of School Seating”. Please use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish, 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditorinms 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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AMERICAN SEATING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. (NI3) 
| Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster and copies of the book- | 
lets checked. 
SI ciaintinene panntidctasttosieaitel ee ee ee | 
pe EET EE Re a ee : i 
| Sl iinncndtunbenndnenethbdinnenieideadebmuinieuiin _ .C Number of classrooms 
(Indicate here whether you are a Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) i 


0 Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating © Essentials of Hygienic Seating 

O The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 0 Forty Years of School Seating | 
I 0 The Buying of School Equipment 
| Le 


Visit Our Booth at the N. E. A. Convention in Minneapolis ... where 
interesting new designs will be on exhibit. 
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LONDON MIDLAND AND 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


for the European trip this year be sure to take Ireland into account. 
You'll be passing south of it any way, so why not get off at Cobh 
(many big liners call there) and see Killarney or the fiords of Kerry 
It is a lovely country 
full of a peacefulness and beauty that is fading out of Europe and 
America. Going to Ireland is like a visit to another world. 
Remember, too, how much American history was first written in 
Ireland. Think of the memorial in St. Paul’s Church in New York 
Think of 
Barry, born of humble parents in Wexford and rising to be head of 
the American navy. 
Ireland is full of romantic legends and is peopled by the wittiest folk 
Come to Ireland and see where Bernard Shaw first 
learned to be witty and wise. 


Connemara and the highlands of Donegal ? 


Montgomery, an Irishman born in County Dublin. 


earth. 


@ Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President — Passenger 


Traffic, (Dept. A.39) LM S Corporation, and GS Riys. of Ireland 
Agency, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or from your own 
Ticket Agent. 


LMS GSR 


GREAT 
RAILWAYS 
IRELAND 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 





SOUTHERN 









No. 1 


No.2 


No.3 





New York, 100 Maiden Lane -— 





ARIBBEAN 
7 Suitshine Cruises 


T32AEE FS 


One cruise from New York, TWO cruises 
from New Orleans on fast, modern steamers 
designed for tropical cruising. All outside 
upper deck rooms. Plenty of shipboard 
activity. No passport. 


New York—Santiago, Cuba—Kingston—La Ceiba, Honduras. $95 up 
13 day trip including sightseeing. Santiago ancient fortress town 
with San Juan Hill & Spanish Atmosphere. Kingston, Garden Para- 
dise of West Indies—Ceiba unspoiled tropics with trip up jungle river. 


New Orleans—Havana—Colon—Nicaragua. $97.50 up 12 day trip. 
Gay fascinating Havana—Colon, crossroads of the world, and the 
Panama Canal. Time for trip across the isthmus. Puerto Cabezas, 
Nicaragua, for a bit of Central America. Sightseeing extra at 
nominal cost. 


New Orleans—Vera Cruz—Mexico City. $125 up 12 day trip. Across 
to Vera Cruz. Train from sea level through the Alps of the Americas 
to the 7350 ft. elevation of Mexico City. Pyramids—toreadors—na- 
tive markets—relics of Montezuma. No end of fascinating items, 
Hotel, pullman and sightseeing all included. 


STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CO. 


VACCARO LINE 
New Orleans, Union Indemnity Building 
« See Local Agent or write us for folder » 
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Tests on European Geography 


(Continued from page 47) 


Key To TEstTs 
GreaT BriraIn 
1. Gulf Stream 
2. Glasgow 
3. Clyde 
4. England, 


Scotland, Wales, 


North Ireland 





§. coal, iron 
6. oats, potatoes 
7. London 

8. Irish Free State 
9. Parliament 

10. ships 

11. iron articles 

12. Thames 

13. east 

14. Leeds 

15. Australia 

16. cotton 

17. Cardiff 

18. England, France 
19. Liverpool 

20. London 

21. Canada, Australia, India, 
South Africa, Egypt, British Gui- 
ana, East Indies 

22. west 

23. Cambrian 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


1. Paris 

2. republic 

3. larger, fewer 
4. coal 

5. lumber 

6. small 





7. coal, iron, cotton, wool, food, 
petroleum 

8. wheat, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets, grapes 

.9. St. Etienne, Lyons 

10. fifth 

11. Havre, Bordeaux, Brest, Mar- 
seilles 

12. lace 

13. Antwerp, Scheldt 

14. Brussels 

15. Seine, Rhone, Loire 

16. Biscay, west 

17. linen, woolen 

18. king, parliament 

19. Europe 


HoLLAND AND GERMANY 
1. Zuyder Zee 
2. dikes 
3. Netherlands, lowlands 
. Rhine 
. butter, cheese 
. canals 
. The Hague 
. Amsterdam, diamond 
. president 
10. forests 
11. sugar beets, oats, rye, wheat, 
potatoes, barley, hay 
12. Essen 
13. Berlin, manufacturing 
14. Bremen, Hamburg, Stettin 
15. wool, cotton, leather, rubber, 
copper 
(Continued on page 79) 
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WAGNER YEAR 
IN GERMANY 


) USIC lovers the world over will gather this 

year in Germany to honor the stupendous 
genius of the music dramas. Signalizing the 
50th anniversary of his passing, innumcrable 
cities will present special festivals and cxposi- 
tions. Germany is Wagner Land. Everywhere 
you come upon the heroic legends and castles, 
the mountainous grandeurs and forest murmurs 
that shimmer in Wagners’ apotheosis of beau- 
tiful Germany. Here you will find welcome as 
an honored guest. Booklet No. 55 on Wagner 

Festival Year will gladly be sent. 


German J ourist Information Office 
665 Fifth Avenuc, New York. N.Y. 
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HOLLAND 


BUDGET TOURS...a modern 
European tour program... 1 to 10 
countries. ..3 to 9 weeks... by rail 
or motor $159 up all expenses N. Y. 
to N. Y. ... BUDGET TOURS are 
planned to permit traveling on a lim- 
ited but balanced budget. 


AMERICA 


@ MEDITERRANEAN -NORWAY 
® CRUISE... July5...56 days... 18 
ports... Very attractive all expense 
rates now available, 
A very modern TOURIST CLASS 
on all sailings... rates from $170 up 
.. e Round Trip. 
Write our TEACHERS DEPT. 


LI N 24 State St., N.Y. 


or Local Agents. 
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TO EUROPE 


Never before such 
Remarkable Travel Values 
4 Tours to Choose From 


cluding 3 motor tours, 

$297 — 37 Days — 6 CouUNTRIES 

Visiting above countries plus Germany and Switzer- 

land, with 5 motor tours, 

$394 — 49 Days — 7 CouNTRIES 

Visiting all above countries plus Italy and including 

7 motor tours. 

$499 — 56 Davs — 10 COUNTRIES 

Visiting a countries plus Czecho-Slovakia, Austria 

ona Hungary, with 8 motor tours, - 

Over 1000 satisfied passengers in 1932 
Full information from: 


STUDENT TREASURE TOURS INC. 








Suite 404 McGill Building, Montreal, Que. 
Suite 263, 111 W. Washington St, Chicago, I. 











FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
Y with 


An 
COLLEGE * COURSES + AND + AMERICAN 
CQLLEGE + CREDITS 


EE 

SUPERVISED STUDY: INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
sv ow Faence 

IDEAL ENVIRONMENT FOR FRENCH STUDY 


+Interesting Travel in France- 


™ Oren Roan inc. 


36 WEST FORTY FIFTH STREET HEW YoRK 
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All. 

Specialists in Economical 
2 Travel for the Elite, 
individual Attention. Organized Social 
Opportunities. Your Aspirations are 
ours. Benefit from Dr. Keller's 

£ LiER. with 15,500 Travelers. 


ER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Writefor Booklet B 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 
10 weeks abroad for $450 
A POCONO Study Tour 


You can read about it in this issue of The Instructor 
~and believeit. See Hilda Southall’s article in the 
Travel Section. This is the year totravel. Write: 


POCONO STUDY TOURS “nc. Yor ‘ciy 


F 35 day Tour ‘87 plus S. S. fare 

e via New York Britannic, July 1. 
One week each at Anglesey, Wales; 
Scott’s Country; London or Devon 
or Bruges, Belgium. 

A FRIENDSHIP HOLIDAY ASSOC’N, 

e@ 229 Lonsmount Dr., Toronto, Canada. 














will give fall support and splendid 

tunity to Professors and hol Teechers 
ees & parties to Europe. 
248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Tests on European 
Geography 
(Continued from page 78) 


16. dyes, potash, leather goods, 
machinery, toys, chemicals, micro- 
scopes, beet sugar 

17. Elbe, Rhine 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Carpenter, Frank G.: New Geo- 
graphical Readers—Europe (New 
York: American Book Co., 
1921-1924). 

Smith, J. Russell: “Human Geog- 
raphy, Book One, Part Two 
(Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co., 1922). 


Primary Reading 
Seatwork 


(Continued from page 18) 


Color one ball yellow. 

Color three balls orange. 
The directions may be made harder 
by using two colors, as: 

Color five balls red and black. 
The children read each sentence si- 
lently, raising their hands to show 
that they understand the direction. 
One child is chosen to carry it out. 
Another child reads the sentence 
aloud as a check. 

XI. After children have learned 
to draw simple forms, they may 
draw pictures according to direc- 
tions. 

Draw four flowers. 
Color two of them blue. 
Color two of them yellow. 
Write: 

2 2 2 

2 2 2 


4 4 4 
XII. Teach the children to fold 

paper carefully. By folding the 
paper in half twice, eight oblong 
spaces are provided (four on each 
side). The pupils number the spaces 
from 1 to 8, and then draw pictures 
to correspond to numbered direc- 
tions on the blackboard. 

1. a red barn 

2. a brown and white cow 

3. one black hen 

4. four yellow chicks 

§. a brown horse 

6. two black pigs 

7. the farmer 

8. the farmer’s little boy 

XIII. Print or write a short story 

on the blackboard. The children 
read it silently, and then illustrate 
it. 

Mary went for a walk. 

She went to the woods. 

She saw some trees. 

She saw green grass. 

She saw pretty flowers. 

Some flowers were red. 

Some flowers were yellow. 

She saw a black bird in a tree. 

She saw two blue birds flying. 

She had a good time. 











Make a picture for this story. 














Let us send you this 
remarkable sew 


FREE 
VACATION 
BOOK 


Before you make plans 


Sor this summer 


NE of the most timely books ever pub- 

lished is yours for the asking. Timely, 
because in this year of all years when you 
need a real vacation, it describes just such a 
holiday in Southern California, and tells how 
you can easily make it yours, even in two 
weeks away from business, for the lowest 
cost in fifteen years! Don’t fail to get this 
book before making any plans for this sum- 
mer. Just send the coupon, today. 


What It Contains 

It brings you 72 fascinating pages, includ- 
ing 150 interesting gravure photographs of 
Southern California scenes; itemized figures 
on costs, map, information about routes, 
day-by-day sightseeing itineraries and the 
answer to almost every question you might 
ask about a Southern California vacation. 

It takes you, in word and picture, through 
this whole playground, from the snows of 
America’s most southerly glacier to the 
border of Old Mexico, from crystal lakes in 
mile-high mountains to the lazy surf of the 
broad Pacific and emerald islands off the 
shore. It leads you through golden orange 
groves and sub-tropical gardens to ancient 
Spanish Missions and famous resort cities like 
Pasadena, Glendale, Beverly Hills, Pomona, 
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Long Beach, Santa Monica; pictures 
the gay night life of Hollywood and 
cosmopolitan Los Angeles; shows you 
why sports of every kind are more 
thrilling here, and why this land is 
cool and rainless all summer long. 
Act Today 

Whatever your ultimate decision, 
read this book first. Now is the time 
to plan this summer’s visit to this year 
*round vacationland. Here you escape 
the “peak prices” necessary in one- 
season resorts. Here costs are normally 
about 16% under the U. S. average, 
and with further drastic reductions, as the 
book will show you, you actually need spend 
no more while here than at homie. Send the 
coupon today. Start planning this great ad- 
venture now! 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 





Come to California for a glerious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come here 
seeking employment, lest be be disap- 
pointed; but for the tourist, the attrac- 
tions are unlimited. 








BP 





PY Vacation costs may 
tas & ag 
Y never be so low again in 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd. : 
Dept. 3.3, 1151 So. Broadway, Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 

Send me free illustrated book giving complete details : 
(including costs) of a Southern California vacation, ¢ 
Also send free booklets about the counties checked. . 














Los Angeles Orange San Diego = 

Kern Santa Barbara Riverside : 
Neme 
Street 

. 

City State : 

Rrcsetoned (Please Print Your Name and Address)... ead 
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No more overhead 
on your |{EADGEAR 


Restaurant Check Room Tips Abolished 





AGAIN THE STATLER HOTELS PIONEER 


Buying a hat is the only installment purchase you never complete. You buy 
it once from the store and a thousand times from check room attendants. It may 
be your hat, but it’s their meal ticket. 

But not in a Statler hotel... Not after today! We've banned gratuities at the 
check rooms of all our public dining rooms. They’re barred — forever! 

For years we've been trying to limit hat and coat checking expense and annoy- 
ance to our patrons, Years ago we posted signs declaring diners were not expected 
to tip. That helped a little. Then, for some restaurants, we had chairs constructed 
to hold hats on the rungs. That helped some more. We put racks inside certain 
dining rooms. Many guests availed themselves of these and that too helped. 

But still a large number continued to pay the hat toll charge. The custom was 
annoying to our patrons. We disliked it, too. So we decided something conclusive 
had to be done. Now we've done it. The attendants, hereafter, cannot and will not 
accept a tip. 

You'll acclaim and help us with this reform. We know you will, because you 
helped us when we banished the tip-soliciting attendants from our wash rooms, 
and applauded when we barred all surcharges at lobby news stands and cigar 
stands, 

Statler pioneering, Statler leadership is continually blazing new trails to 
greater comfort, finer service, more perfect economy in hotel living. You know 
the Statler record ... that these hotels were the first to provide a private bath 
with every room, circulating ice water, a morning newspaper under the door, 

«free radio reception and a dozen other comforts. 

You know, too, that the friendly, courteous service you have always received 
in these hotels has grown out of a genuine desire to make life more pleasant for 
the guest. This last innovation, the abolition of the hat check tip at restaurant 
check rooms, is present day proof that our spirit of service marches on. 


HOTELS STATLER 


Becton + Buf fale «- Chuchead . Datrott - Stouh 


HOTEL PEWNSYLVANIA IS THE STATLER IN NEW YORK 





Playmates 
(Continued from page 38) 


(Thank You runs over to Ruth.) 

RUTH—Oh! Thank you, Betty. 
(Betty turns away. Youre Wel- 
come runs to her.) 

BETTY—Oh, I forgot. You are 
welcome, Mother. 

ELEANOR (bumps against Emmy 
Lou as she crosses stage to right; 
stops; straightens her up; starts on) 
—Stupid! 

(Pardon Me, Excuse Me, and I’m 
Sorry all dash up to Eleanor.) 

ELEANOR (looks at the three, and 
laughs)—Sorry, Emmy Lou! Par- 
don me. 

RUTH—Emmy Lou, will you 
please lay the table with the best 
china? 

EMMY Lou—Yes, I will, Mother. 

TOMMY—Bobbie, come; you've] f 
got to help with the ice cream freez- 
er. Move fast! (Sees Please start- 
ing toward him.) Please do. 

(Bobbie and Tommy go to rear 
left exit.) 

RUTH—Betty, get fresh napkins, 
please. 

BETTY—I don’t want to. I’m 
tired. I work all the time. 

(Courtesy Children look at one 
another, puzzled.) 

RUTH—Betty, please. 

BETTY—I won't. I won’t. 

(Courtesy Children, weeping, 
rush to surround Betty.) 

BETTY (looks at them and 
laughs) —Oh, Mother, please, I will. 
I’m sorry, thank you, you're wel- 
come, pardon me, and excuse me. 

(Courtesy Children, offended, 
look at her, and at each other.) 

PARDON ME—When people think 
we are ridiculous and of no real use, 
it is time for us to go. Come. 
(Starts toward exit, right.) 

RUTH—Oh, I’m sorry. Betty is, 
too, I’m sure. She didn’t mean to 
be rude. Don’t go. 

ELEANOR—No, don’t go. It is 
so much more fun when you chil- 
dren play with us. We don’t quar- 
rel so much, either, when you are 
here. 

RUTH—I hope you will come and 
play with us whenever you see us 
playing together. 

TOMMY and BoBBIE—So do I. 

RUTH—Our mothers are glad to 
have you come, too. 

ToMMY—You make all of our 
good times a lot nicer. 

BETTY—Do, please, come again. 

ALL COURTESY CHILDREN—We 
shall be glad to, if you want us. 

(Pardon Me makes a sign to 
Courtesy Children to line up, near 
the middle of the stage, with You're 
Welcome at one end, right, and 
Pardon Me at the other end, left.) 
WELCOME— 

Courtesy Children love to play 

With other children every day. 

We try to make them feel at ease 

With Sorry, Pardon, Thanks, and 

Please. 
(Continued on page 81) 
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OVERCOME your deily obstacles Why 
struggle along, merely existing? The prac. 
tical, modern teachings of the ROSICRUCL 
ANS ere uplifting, containing metaphysical ( 
principles showing you how to attain MAS. 
TERSHIP of YOURSELF. The FREE book, 
“The Wisdom of the Sages”, will be sent tp 
sincere students only, without obligation, 
will tell how you may receive this knowledge 
Ll. 2 it ME for study. Leorn to relly live, 
INTRODUCTORY 


ROSICRUCIAN BROT HERHOOD 



















CASH’S RAMS ES 


For School and Traveling 

Mark all wearables with CASH'’S 

WOVEN NAMES and they'll never 

be lost—they positively identify in 

school, laundry, athome or away. 

Have school children’s belongings 

marked, too—avoid loss and owner- 

“™ ship disputes. 

, Trial Offer: Send 10¢ for 
one dozen of your own first 
name woven in fast thread 
on fine cambric tape, 

See your dealer or write us. 
J. & J. CASH, INC., 
opty Norwalk, Conn. 

r 62236 So. Gramercy Place, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


EARN, MONEY 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 

or full time at Ad 

No experience needed. No canvassing We 

process and FF ce ponte wate When 
with wor! ri 

pantioulare ond Seee Meek to-day 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
‘116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 


Make Money this Summer 


This newest craft enables you to make hundredsof 
useful and fascinating articles, both at home and 
at school, from Chromium Metal—a new pliable 
sheet metal which cuts easily with scissors, We 
start you with complete instruction book, patterns 
and ample full size Chromium sheet both for $1 
Make and sell gifts. Also you organize classes and 
teach others. APOLLOMETAL ARTCRAFT CO. 
Dept.'11, 53 Broadway, New York City. 






















mewn Beautify Your Room 
FREE BOOK Have an aquarium of colorful, fas 
WATER GARDENS | cinating Tropical fish in your room, 

An It will delight the children and giv 
GOLD FISH an excellent nature lesson. 


Special Offer: Complete aquarium 
«( YW (5% gallons) fish, water plants and 
~) snails for on'y "$3.50. Send for 
Be 4 beautifully illustrated catalogue 
’ FREE. 


BELDT’S S AQUARIUM, c,.2!4% zit Ave., St. Louis, Me 


rarest WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 
for $2.50. Printed in either engraver "s script or 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
| 100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfree samples. 


| Wene your copy opy piainty and and mail tous with P.9. order to cover 
Veurecder lied the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


FA. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Ww Superintendents 
anted and Teachers 
‘or organization and sales work. Two new propositions 
T. G. NICHOLS COMPANY, Inc., City Bank Bidg. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Wedding : gaa 





N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., On yi 
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INDEPENDENTEY 
ISE AROUND 
THE WORLD 
THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 





If this is your Sabbatical Year, or if you 
have the time available, we suggest you in- 
yest in the supreme adventure—an extensive 
cruise. Travel costs have never been so low, 
and itis often cheaper to travel than to stay 
at home. 
Cruise Around the World, independ- 
ently, economically. Your cruise lasts 
as long as you wish—splendid ships sail 
fortnightly from most important ports on 
the globe. A 105 day cruise costs $880 
New York to New York. 
Cruise to the golden lands of the Medi- 
terranean. Excellent steamers sail fort- 
nightly—many interesting ports of call— 
including visits in Egypt or Palestine. 
A first class, 42 day cruise costs $595, 
New York to New York. 


Send ot EXPRESS 


for Travel Service 


Literature}é5 Broadway New York 








Stop suffering from Bunions 


Instant 
Foot 
Relief 





AVOID SUBSTITUTES 

Thousands owe relief from Painful Bunions and 
swollen joints to the Fischer Bunion Reducer. Sold 
for over 25 years by Shoe Dealers, Druggists and 
Dept. Stores. Ask your dealer, or write us direct 
for a Free Trial Offer. Sole owners, manufacturers 
and Patentees, FISCHER MFG, CO., P. O, Box 
683, Dept. 80, Milwaukee, Wis. 


EUROPE Educational 


ilgrimage 

2 MONTHS For TEACHERS, 

$ 50 STUDENTS AND 

trom S3E6= wo THEIR FRIENDS 

SUMMER 1933 

All expense tour to Germany. Excellent Ho- 

tels, Motor Travel, Lectures, Entertainment, 

including operas and concerts, etc. S. S. 

Leviathan, June 27, S. S. Majestic June 30, 

S. S. Washington, July 5, and other Steam- 
ers. Send for free circular. Book now. 


EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL —— 
507 Fifth Avenue 
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WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers havea big advantage 
because of their training and education, Hundreds 
future appointments, These have big pay, short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G242, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions for teachers, and full par- 
ticulars telling you how to get them. 


SCHOO 
ge Courses and J 


E,-s» *SUPERVISED STUDY 
*IMDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
*1DEAL ENVIRONMENT 





FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 
-Inreresting Traver 


THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


* 36 West Foaty firrn Sraeert- Mew Youn Crry « 














Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS C4 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N 
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Playmates 
(Continued from page 80) 


(As each child’s name is men- 
tioned, he takes a step forward, 
bows, hand on heart, then steps' 
back.) 

PARDON ME— 

Tempers you're not so apt to lose, 

At play with Sorry and Excuse. 
ALL COURTESY CHILDREN— 

If you quite like the way we play 

(Right hand extended toward 
other children), 

We'll come to see you every day 

(Finger tips meeting at chest, 
make a slight bow). 


Making Our Surround- 


ings Harmonious 
(Continued from page 28) 


I have had the pleasure of visit- 
ing in London the Middle Row 
School for Boys, where the chil- 
dren do much shop and craft work. 
This school meets the problem of | 
helping the underprivileged boy 
who finds no interest in book in- 
struction, but a great satisfaction in | 
constructing and creating. The| 
boys, by making at school articles | 
that can be used at home, help to 
relieve, in some measure, the bare- 
ness of their homes. One day a 
month is called Home Day. Then 
any articles needing mending are 
brought in and are carefully re- 
paired. Everything is done “to 
forge links between the home and 
the school, and the school and 
life,” the headmaster said. From 
the tangible, the boys turn to 
books, to better understand their 
problems. Their scholarship ranks 
among the best. I give this illus- 
tration because it is so real and vital. 

In my story of the cover picture 
for this month, I have tried to bring 
out the fact that the Dutch love or- 
derliness and color, and that the 
artist knew how to arrange his pic- 
ture so that we feel a beautiful 
group. If we stepped inside the 
house, what would we find? Again, 
a pleasing interior, showing things 
that are useful, and, at the same 
time, a decorative part of the room. 

From this could grow a discus- 
sion of what we can learn from the 
Dutch that will help to make our 
surroundings more attractive. The 
very classroom can become a Dutch 
room in spirit, if not in actuality. 

What are the things that children 
can care for? 

Flowers in boxes and bowls. 

Pictures on the wall. 

Cupboard space. 

Bookcases. 

Appearance of individual desks. 

Hall space outside the room. 

A flower bed at school. 

A corner of a room at home. 

Each teacher will see her own 
possibilities, and many delightful 











Magnatype 


takes the grind out 


of preparing lessons 


This is little Jo 






This is 
MAGNATYPE 


actual size 


Imagine! Everyday lessons in the same bold, husky letters 
your children are used to seeing in elementary readers! 
Turn them out at home or in the class room faster, neater, 
and with none of the effort of writing by hand. 


A Remington portable typewriter equipped with special 
Magnatype does the trick! Easy to own, too, because an un- 
usual easy payment plan for teachers only, is yours for the 
asking. Learn all about it! 


Send coupon for free samples 


Remington portables are available in any of three different 

_ large-sized types. Magnatype is one . . . splendid for sight- 
reading and other seat work. Primer and Sight Conservation 
are the others. We'll be glad to send you free samples of 
all three types as applied to class room work. Just mail us 
the coupon. 


Remington Rand 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, REMINGTON RAND, BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 
Please send me details about your easy payment plan for teachers on Rem- 


ington portable typewriters. Also, include samples of MAGNATYPE and 
other large sized types. ‘ 


Name 





Address iciaenebinanaaiicinn a aaa 
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things may be the outcome. 
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re Alpine 
on Europe’s Breast 


Switzerland—the Alpine wonderland! Mecca of seekers 
of the beautiful. i 
ing waterfalls... 
perched like window boxes on the roof of the world 
- medieval cities ... 
visa required. . 
tickets for 8, 15, or 30 days for unlimited travel over 
3000 miles of spectacular track and lake— 
Be sure to include in your trip the famous St. Gothard route 
with ZURICH, 
CERNE, cradle of the Swiss Confederation and unique spot 
for excursion by Boat and Rail, LUGANO—LOCARNDO, floral 
paradise of the Swiss Italian lake district, and on the Simplon 
line distinguished LAUSANNE-OUCHY, international center 
for education and travel. . 
LAND, with the quaint old towns of BERNE and THUN 
INTERLAKEN, 
JUNGFRAU trip. 


Swiss Federal Railroads, 475 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SWITZERLAND 


Zs 





Rose of Peace 


An ever changing panorama of roar- 
smiling lakes... tiny villages 


quaint customs. 
- rates are down. 


No passport 
Railroads issue 


the metropolis of Switzerland, lovely LU- 


. also the BERNESE OBER- 


starting point for the spectacular 


Ask for Packet IN-1 
































THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 1S 
SPONSORED BY 
THE LARGEST, 
THE MOST FAMOUS 
TRAVEL ORGAN- 
IZATION iN THE 
WORLD! 


AN EASY CLIP TO 


EUROPE 


i Ren Bp EE fF § Ff @  G f G GG 
8 AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me the two 1933 booklets of European itiner- 
aries: “‘University Vacation Tours” and *‘Popular Tours”, 








I plan to sail about 


g es 








A-3 
roy oF UF GU 


Get your material together; send that coupon now! These 
booklets cover the entire field — University Tours under emi- 
nent educational leaders; Popular Tours conducted by expert 
members of our own staff. An amazing variety of itineraries 
— some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, 
History or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include 
just the places you most want to see. Get these books and 
make your choice early! 


4 Addresa__ 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Self-Help in the Field 
of Design—II 


(Continued from page 22) 


Principle of harmony— 

Happiness in life depends chiefly 
upon that fine relationship between 
members of a family and between 
persons and their friends which we 
call harmony. Harmony in sound 
makes the difference between music 
and discordant noise. In art the 
principle of harmony means the 
fine relationship between the parts 
of a design and the colors used in 
its application, and between the 
design as a whole and the space it 
fills. 

Problem XII—Harmony of 
Shape. Select your three best solu- 
tions of Problems V, VI, and VII 
(appearing in the previous article) , 
and three others that are less satis- 
factory. Compare these with one 
another and with the most attrac- 
tive of your collected samples. 

In the less satisfactory designs 
you may find a mixture of straight 
and curved lines and of circular and 
angular spots, having little relation 
to each other. 

In your best designs you will find 
that the shapes which make up the 
design, while not alike, have a pleas- 
ing resemblance that makes them 
seem to belong together. 

In some of your less pleasing de- 
signs you will find that the pattern 
as a whole is not well related to the 
background space it occupies. Ob- 
serve the similarities and differences 
in the use of the same motif in Fig- 
ures III and IV, in the previous 
article. 

Problem XIII—Harmony of Ar- 
rangement. Study again the selec- 
tions from Problems V, VI, and VII. 
Study also the products of Prob- 
lems I and II. Observe the arrange- 
ment of the spots which make up 
these patterns. Observe the spaces 
between the spots. Partly closing 
the eyes, look at the background in- 
stead of the pattern. 

In your less satisfactory samples 
you will probably find wider spaces 
than in the better samples, giving a 
scattered effect to the pattern. 

In still others there will be marked 
differences, some of the spaces being 
very narrow, others very wide, giv- 
ing a spotted effect. 

In still others the corner of one 
spot will be opposite the side of an- 
other spot, while in the better sam- 
ples curved outlines are parallel 
with curves, angles fit into other 
angles, and the little paths between 
the parts are fairly regular. Study 
these differences in arrangement 
and find places where modification 
will bring about better harmony. 
Make new designs using the same 
general shapes and arrangements, 
but creating greater harmony by 
the modification you observe is 
needed. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Poster Patte 
Books 


These books contain outline drawing pa 
which are to be traced and transferred to 
able paper for coloring, cutting, and 
into posters, window decorations, jointed 
etc. The patterns may be used many times 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cents, ~~ 
postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $! 


Instructor Poster Patterns } 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 













characters; others deal 





with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 

Heavy per cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 60 
ets., postpaid. Either book 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 


1 year, $2.50. 


Story-Book Poster Patterns ' 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
@ well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelistiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


Health Poster Patterns 
Patterns for making 
HEALTH 











20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
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tions are included. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- | 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
$2.50. 


PATTERNS 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Instructor Jointed Toys 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., an 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 








Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 

Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. Either 
book with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.’ 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Maine is famed for her rugged sea- 
coast, sandy beaches, mountains, lakes 
and “big woods”—for her pure pine- 
scented air and healthful climate. There 
is no place like Maine for your vaca- 


tion trip this year —every year. 


You'll find a warm welcome in Maine. 
There are summer schools for teachers 
and students, with outdoor sports and 
pleasant social life. 


Camps, cottages, hotels, and friendly 
farm homes provide whatever kind of 
accommodations you desire—and at a 
cost less than you think. Let us help 
you plan all details of your trip. Mail 
the coupon for full information. 








MAINE 
3 DEVELOPMENT 
Sao ie COMMISSION 


bi) 
eeeeoee0ee e008 80 
MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
700 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 
Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet 


giving all information on Maine vacations. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Self Help in the Field 


(Continued from page 82) 
Unity— 
Problem XIV. Select from your 


collection of samples and from your 
own work all the designs which are 


i |made up of a collection of lines and 


spots. Separate these into two 
groups, those in which the spots 
form a pattern which you see as a 
whole, and those in which the spots 


,|are individually prominent; for ex- 


ample, a spot in each corner of a 
square, three spots in a circle, with 
much empty space, and so on. 

Study the effect of those examples 
in which the grouping creates a pat- 
tern in contrast to those in which 
the arrangement gives only the im- 
pression of four or five unrelated 
spots. This difference is the basis of 
the principle of unity. A good de- 
sign must have unity. It must be a 
design, not a mere group of spots. 

Study the relationship between 
the unity of a design and the har- 
mony in shape and arrangement. 
Find a design which lacks unity and 
make another using similar units but 
modifying them in shape or ar- 
rangement to create a unified whole. 
Center of interest— 

In a picture, the artist usually has 
one important feature which he 
wishes you to see. He often makes 
this the brightest color, to attract 
your attention. He arranges other 
lines to lead your eye to the center 
of interest, wherever it may be in 
the picture. 

In like manner a design has a cen- 
ter of interest, some important or 
dominant part to which all other 
parts are subordinated. This is part 
of the principle of unity. 

Problem XV. Select from your 
samples designs which illustrate the 
law of unity. Observe how the de- 
signer has emphasized his center of 
interest and has subordinated other 
parts of the design to give this em- 
phasis. 

Notice examples of emphasis 
through size, color, or arrangement. 

Select some of your own designs 
which lack unity and revise them by 
emphasizing your center of interest 
and subordinating other parts to 
support it. Observe particularly 
corner designs which are made up of 
large and small spots. Observe the 
difference in effect between an ar- 
rangement having the largest spot 
as the pivot of the corner, one hav- 
ing a small spot in the corner, and 
one having an open space on the axis 
or center of the design. The ar- 
rangement in a corner design should 
give a sense of strength, together 
with a pleasing transition from one 
direction to the other. 
Conventionalization— 

Problem XVI. Select from your 
collection of examples all those de- 
signs which seem to be based upon 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Fo" De Russy’s gun salutes the 
sunset. Fiveo’clock on Oahu. The 
sun drops down for its dip in the 
southern sea. A moon rises behind 
Diamond Head. Purple shadows be- 
gin to tint the sea about us. 

Five o'clock now. .dinner at eight. 
Time for one more flight down white 
wavecrests. Then a shower, tingling 
against sun-warmed skin. Dressing 
leisurely with the sounds of tinkling 
glasses and laughter coming from a 
nearby lanai. Outside the window, 
dusk. Waikiki’s lights twinkling to 
the early stars, and away on the coral 
reef the puff of white surf, the mystic 
flare of torches where natives fish 
with spears. 

Here surely is the place where you 
can forget! Forget... forget what? We 
can’t remember... It doesn’t matter. 


‘But Remember This 
Seeing Honolulu and the island of 


HAWAI| 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. 5. A.) 
1524 RUSS BLDG. + SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, u 
request, mail you Free, authoritative infor- 
mation about the Islands. For a special 
booklet, with picture maps, send ten cents. 


W. couldn’t 
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“remember ..- What we 


came to Forget 


Oahu is just one-fourth of your Ha- 
waiian adventure. You can cruise by 
plane or steamer from Honolulu to 
the isles of Kauai... Maui... and 
Hawaii. € 305,059 U. S. citizens 
are waiting to welcome you...now. 
(Thanks to the cooling trade winds 
the chermometer will stay below 85° 
allsummer long. (This is the season 
(March—September) of the beautiful 
flame trees... gardens growing in the 
tree tops. (385 pounds is the record 
swordfish catch with a regulation 
24-thread line in Hawaiian waters. 

here are 20 golf courses on the 
four main islands. In fact,every sport 
you have ever known... in a brand 
new setting. 


$220 Roundtrip 


The finest, fastest ships that sail from 
the Pacific Coast ports of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Vancouver will 
carry you to Hawaii and back for 
$220, First Class. Comfortable and 
spacious Cabin Class accommoda- 
tions, $150 roundrrip. A railway or 
travel agent in your own home town 
can arrange your trip. 


Send for booklet on University of 
Hawaii Summer Session, June 26 to 
August 4... Special courses also of- 
fered at Kilauea Volcano Camp— 
Volcanology, Geology, Nature Study. 
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Fascinating New 


Study Subject 


FREE! 


Send Coupon Below 
for Your Copy 











Traces Development of 
Salt from Biblical Times 
to the Present Day! 


32 PAGES — 24 PICTURES 


Here, teachers, is an instructive study 
subject that will simply fascinate your 
pupils, Written in language which all 
youngsters in the sixth grade or over 
can clearly understand, it tells how salt 
has given rise to any number of queer 
superstitions, how it has affected the 
location of nations and has often been a 
cause of war, how it has been used as 
coin in many countries, how in early 
England it identified the nobility, and 
how it has exerted a strong influence 
on our present-day words and sayings. 


Profusely illustrated, The History of 
Salt also describes in complete. detail 
both the ancient and modern methods 
of making salt. It gives its reader an 
accurate picture of how the salt we use 
today is cbtained from the sea, the 
mine and the well, and thus is highly 
educational. Mail the handy coupon 
below... right now... for a compli- 
mentary copy, together with informa- 
tion as to how you can obtain additional 
copies for the use of your pupils. 


MORTON’S 
SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 





MAIL THIS NOW! 





Morton Salt Company, 
208 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Please send me, without charge or obliga- 
tion, a copy of The History of Salt, together 
with information as to how I can obtain 
additional copies for my pupils. 


Name 





Address___ 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Self-Help in the Field 
of Design—II 


(Continued from page 83) 


some natural shape, as a leaf, a 
flower, a bird, an insect. Group to- 
gether those based on the same idea 
or motif. 

| Observe how the designer has used 
| these shapes, sometimes almost in 
natural form, sometimes rendering 
them in straight lines and stiff 
angles, sometimes exaggerating one 
part and reducing another to make 
it fit his space. 

Observe how he has used the laws 
of balance, symmetry, repetition, 
and rhythm, to produce a harmo- 
nious unit. 

Select one of your own designs 
which is based upon a shape resem- 
bling a natural form. Make a new 
design, modifying it to conform 
more definitely to the naturalistic 
form suggested. 

A center of interest presupposes 
an idea. The idea may be a natural 
form or an abstract shape. This 
central idea is called the motif. 
The problems assigned so far have 
dealt only with abstract motifs. 

In a design, one may take liber- 
ties with the details of the motif, 
because the purpose is not a picture, 
but a pleasing pattern fitted to a 
given space. The natural motif 
suggests outlines or contours for 
shapes and their combination. 

The process of modifying a nat- 
ural motif to meet the purpose of 
design is called conventionalization. 
Conventionalization and _ repeti- 
tion— 

Problem XVII, A. Choose a 
flower, as daisy, iris, nasturtium. 
Separate it into its parts, as stem, 
petals, stamens, and so on. Exper- 
iment with various groupings of 
these shapes, using straight lines 
only. 

Make a border by repeating this 
motif. 

Observe spacing to secure a good 
balance of dark and light. 

Secure rhythm by using lines 
which lead the eye easily from unit 
to unit. 

B. Observe the general outline 
or contour of the most attractive 
arrangement of your motif, as, 
square, diamond, circle, and so on. 

Rule a sheet of paper to give this 
spacing. 

Repeat the motif in each space 
or in alternate spaces, according to 
the desired effect. 

Observe the law of unity in re- 
lating the various repetitions to 
secure a surface pattern, not a series 
of spots. 

Repeat this exercise a number of 
times. 


Epitor1aL Note: The bibliography for 
this article is the same as the one given 
last month. 

The author will be glad to answer ques- 
tions from a limited number of readers 
who try the problems described in the 
series. Address letters to: Miss Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, 4 Lathrop Hall, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Because of onle, creamy food diets, gums must 
depend upon massage for stimulation and 
exercise. 


TH every means at their disposal, our 

teaching profession has worked — and 
worked well—for their children’s health of 
mind and body. 


Largely because of their efforts, children have 
learned the importance of the individual tooth 
brush and its twice-a-day use. 


And today, along with that essential health 
habit, the hygiene of gum massage—as prac- 
ticed in the classroom, is showing children the 
way to lasting soundness of gums and teeth. 


Massage Rescues Gums from 
the Inertia caused by Soft Foods 


The soft, creamy foods of modern menus are 
responsible for gums that grow flabby and weak. 
Unexercised, lacking the roughage of coarse 
foods, gums become spongy and tender. They 





@ Published in the interest of Better Health 
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“SOUND TEETH AND HEALTHY GUMS MAKE BETTER 
PUPILS,” writes a Michigan teacher who adds, 
“My children practice gum massage and discuss 
the proper care of teeth and gums,” 


Early Training 


in massage 


Builds Up 
Sound Gums 


bleed. That touch of “pink” on the tooth brush 
reveals their poor health. 

And “pink tooth brush” can be serious. For, 
gums in this condition are a prey to gingivitis 
and Vincent’s disease—even to pyorrhea—unless 
they are given the stimulation of regular 
massage. 

Class exercises in gum massage reveal the in- 
genuity of teachers in winning their pupils’ in- 
terest and attention. A favorite method used in 
exterior drills in massage is holding the index 
finger near the outside of the mouth to demon- 
strate how the tooth brush should be used at 
home for brushing gums and teeth. 


In this way, children are easily persuaded to 
follow this daily health regime that will con- 
tinue, long beyond their childhood, to keep 
their teeth sound and their gums hard and 
healthy. 
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Twice-daily massage is working wonders in the 


health of children’s gums and teeth, 


And to you, as a faithful guide in showing 
the way to better health, will go the unstinted 
praise of everyone who observes your splen- 


did work. 


7 7 7 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recom- 
mend it for toning the gum walls as well as 
cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins 
even children to its use. 


Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each 
time you brush your teeth, put a little extra 
Ipana on your brush, and massage it lightly into 
your gums. But Ipana or no, every educator 
now has an opportunity to spread the doctrine 
of better teeth and gums by teaching children 
the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York e 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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WHITE STAR LINE 


to Europe 


Some of the most famous liners 
in the world 


REAT ships? Yes, some of the world’s most 
famous—the Majestic, world’s largest ship; the 

Olympic and the Homeric. . . and the marvelous new 
Cabin liners Georgic and Britannic—and many more. 
Yours, ail yours, this year at rates which bring Europe 
very close indeed. 
There’s really a tremendous thrill in making a cross- 
ing on a great White Star Liner. It’s a fitting prelude 
to a wonderful summer in Europe and the return 
White Star voyage is a marvelous climax to a mem- 
orable vacation. For only on White Star ships can 
you enjoy White Star service, White Star cuisine and 
White Star atmosphere. No matter what class you 
choose to travel in you'll know why White Star, 
year after year, is a favorite of thousands of experi- 
enced travelers. You'll know then why more than 
150 persons have chosen White Star ships for their 
crossings more than 50 times each! You make no 
mistake in choosing a service that has such an out- 
standing indorsement. 
There are White Star Liners from New York, Boston, 
Montreal and Quebec to Ireland, England and France. 
Minimum off-season rates: First Class, $179 one way. 
Cabin, $115 one way; $213 round trip. Tourist 
Class, $95 one way; $169 round trip. Third Class, 
$74.50 one way; $131.50 round trip. Peak season 
rates are slightly higher. 
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Please send me, without obligation, literature de- ” 
*!  scriptive of the service of the: * 
*| (() WHITE STAR LINE 1AM * 
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| “Leachers- 
this year for low cost LQ VE l.. 


Yes—this is the year for travel. Budgets are smaller. No denying that. But, on 
these lines rates are reduced in proportion, or more. There are fares of less than 3c 
‘ per mile! And as for expenses abroad? With costs less there, and the exchange in 
your favor, the good old American dollar probably never bought so much travel 
pleasure. From $4 to $8 per day is ample to cover living and traveling expenses 
nicely. Look the offerings over. Don’t miss the opportunity this year presents. 


And what about a trip through 
the Panama Canal? 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


between New York and California 


HE ships—the BIG THREE—California, Virginia 

and Pennsylvania, are all that the most fastidious 
traveler could desire. Huge, fast, luxurious and steady. 
The route takes you first to gay, fascinating Havana, 
then the gigantic Panama Canal; and then, after a 
week's picturesque sail up the West Coast with the 
shore nearly always in sight, you land in California 
— America’s playground. 


Round Trips 
One Way Water—One Way Rail 


Panama Pacific Liner in either direction and cross 
the continent by rail the opposite way. The trip be- 
gins and ends at your home town (or the nearest 
main line railpoint). And here’s the best news of 
all: Fares from $220, if you choose Tourist accom- 
modations on the : 
ship. $325, if you 
choose luxurious First 
Class. Rates cover 
stateroom, meals,and 
all necessary expenses 
on the ship and First 
Class rail fare across 
the continent. 





But when you go, choose a Panama Pacific BIG 
THREE liner—modern, turbo-electric ships of over 
30,000 tons displacement. Don’t be satisfied with 
less than the BIG THREE can give you. 

There’s a sizable reduction for round trips by sea, 
bringing the minimum fare to $180 in Tourist and 
$337.50 in First Class. 








RED STAR LINE 


to Europe 
Tourist is the Highest Class 


ERE is a way to go to Europe that meets to- 

day’s restricted budgets more than half way, 

that provides luxury and congenial surroundings that 
appeal to the teachers and educators of America, 


The Red Star Line, famous 
on the Atlantic for more than 
half a century, has found the 
solution with four splendid 
liners—the Minnewaska, 
Minnetonka, Pennland and 
Westernland. The former 
two were, until recently, re- 
stricted exclusively to First 
Class passengers, and the latter two were Cabin liners, 
NOW, during 1933, all four will be devoted to 
TOURIST class. Tourist will be the top class on the 
ships. Lovely outside staterooms (some with private 
bath), the best decks and public rooms on the ships 
are yours at the low Tourist rate. All fittings and 
furnishings remain unchanged, exactly as before. 





Here is an opportunity, truly remarkable, to travel 
in luxurious comfort at fares which heretofore would 
have been considered impossible. Imagine it— 
$106.50 up, one way (round trip $189 up). 

And, if you wish to economize further, you should 
choose modern Third Class on the Pennland and 
Westernland. Rates are as low as $74.50 one way and 
$131.50 round trip. You'll find the accommodations 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

- + e 
The coupon is for your convenience. It will bring you 
full information without obligation. Send it to your own 
local agent or to us. 


WHITE STAR * RED STAR  , 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York City 


Don’t delay in making inquiry. 
Early reservation assures best 
choice of accommodation. Re 
member, your inquiry entails a0 
obligation whatsoever on yout 


Offices in other principal cities. Agents everywhere part. 








